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Lightening 
the load 


One focal length is not suffici- 
ent for the demands of picto- 
rial composition and available 
point of view. Extra lenses 
only add to the weight of your 
camera bag, besides the space 
occupied. If you used a gj ; 


DALLMEYER 


LENS 
you would get the same variety of 
focal lengths with the light weight 
of one lens, taking up a space of 
three square inches. 
In its complete form it is an anas- 
tigmat of the highest grade cover- 
ing the plate at open aperture with 
perfect definition, and mounted in 
the light metal, aluminum. The 
front combination provides a pic- 
ture double the size: the rear com- 
bination one and a half times that 
of the complete lens, and further 
can be used on a much larger plate 
than it is designed for by using the 
stops. 
Color photographers should use this 
lens. It is fully corrected for coma, 
colour, etc., and can be satisfacto- 
rily used for 3-colour work. The 
red, blue and yellow images being 
of exactly the same size. 


CHURCH END WORKS. 
WILLESDEN, 


ni}, HIGH ROAD, 
” LONDON NWO. 


Cash From 
Your Camera 


Edited by 


FRANK R: FRAPRIE, S. M., F. R. P.S. 
Editor of American Photography 


The only book on marketing photographs 
now in print. Full instructions on prepar- 
ing prints for market, with much informa- 
tion as to the various classes of buyers and 
the kind of material they want. An au- 
thentic and detailed list of the wants of all 


important picture buyers in the United 
States at the present time. A verified list 
of several hundred firms listed elsewhere as 


buyers of photographs who are no longer in 


the market. This is a great postage and 
timesaver. Everyone who desires to make 
a little money from his photography should 
have this book. | 


BOUND IN PAPER; PRICE $1.00 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mase. 


Photo-Engraving 
Primer 


By STEPHEN H. HORGAN 


This well-known authority on photo-engrav- 
ing, one of the pioneers of the industry in Amer- 
ica, has brought together the fruits of his long 
experience in this field and has written a com- 
pact and thorough manual of instruction, giving 
complete directions for every step in the pro- 
cess of making a line cut on zinc or a _half-tone. 


The following of the directions given in this 
book will enable anyone to make his own cuts. 
Even the expert will find hints and dodges here 
which will tbe of value to him, and nobody in- 
terested in the printing or engraving trades 
should be [without a copy of this valuable 
manual. 

Bound in red cloth; price $1.50 


net at dealers or the publishers 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


428 Newbury Street Boston 17, Mass. 
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The new film that saves the picture 


The greatest photographic achievement 
in a generation 


ORRECT exposure is the secret of success.’’ 


From the earliest 


days this has been an axiom of photographic practice—and a 


stumbling-block on the road to perfect pictures. 


Reeords of — 


finishers show that more than two-thirds of the failures in amateur 
photography are due to faulty exposure. 7 | 


The need for a new film 


With film sales mounting into mil- 
lions of rolls a year, the difficulty 
of teaching users to expose cor- 
rectly has grown increasingly great. 
Plainly, it seemed to us, some other 
alternative must eventually be 
found. 


With this necessity before them, 
Anseo chemists have labored for 
years to produce an_ error-proof 
film which would automatically 
compensate for mistakes in expos- 
ure, an attempt which was ridiculed 
by many as foredoomed to failure. 


A dream come true 


The ‘‘impossible’’ has at last been 
realized in the new Ansco Film, the 
greatest achievement in the photo- 
graphic industry in a generation. 


This new film is the fastest on the 
market, yet no film fast or slow 
stands up so firmly despite exces- 
Sive overtiming. Where other film 
goes flat, Ansco Film merely builds 


up in density without sca = 
of the tone relations. 


Beach and water scenes, and blue 
skies with white clouds, hold their 
delicate contrasts without breaking 
down. The most astonishing varia- 
tion in exposure yields a remarkable 
uniformity in balance, so that even 
a change in the grade of paper is 
seldom required. Combined with 
these qualities is a well-nigh per- 
fect scale, assuring registry of all 
the half-tints and intermediate 
tones, in addition to orthochromatic 
values unequalled in other film. 
And the fineness-of the emulsion 
makes the film ideal for enlarge- 
ments of extra size. 


The new Ansco Film is spooled with 
a new orange paper to facilitate 
reading the numbers, and responds 
superbly to the finisher’s methods. 
Finishers find this new film more 
profitable, because of the higher 
yield of deliverable prints and the 
saving in time made possible by 
sticking more closely to the same 
grade of paper. 


For surer results with hand cameras— 
ANSCO SPEEDEX FILM 


the film with the wider range 


ANSCO COMPANY 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
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LENS AND SHUTTER 
INFORMATION 


No. 7 


SUMMER and your lens 


This is the Series II Velostigmat £4.5, the high- 
speed anastigmat that delights Graflex users, home 
portrait and studio photographers. 


Filters and | 
Portrait Attachments 


You can do things with a 
filter or portrait attachment 
on your camera that would 
be otherwise impossible. A 
color filter gives proper tonal 
qualities and helps in secur- 
ing beautiful cloud effects. 
The portrait attachment 
permits you to secure large 
head or bust pictures. 

Weknow Wollensak filters 
and portrait attachments are 
right because we make them. 
The price is right, too. Filters, 
$1.00 for 31, 5% « 75c for 
smaller sizes; larger sizes pro- 
portionate. P.A.’s, 60c, sizes 


up to 344x5%. 


THESE ARE SOME 


OF THE CAMERAS 


SENECA 


Know the joy of 
making pictures with a lens 


you know is right. 


Summer-time, picture-tak- 
ing time, is here. And the 
beauties of nature and all 
outdoors are a constant lure 
to the man with the camera. 


But picture-taking with an 
ineflicient lens equipment is 
oftentimes a disappointment. 
On some pictures, the crisp- 
cutting qualities and speed of 
the Wollensak Velostigmats 
are desirable. Again, particu- 
larly in pictorial work, the 
beautiful atmospheric soft- 
ness of the Verito enhances 
the beauty of the picture. 


Whatever the nature of 
your work, whether you own 
a hand-camera or Graflex, 
commercial or studio outfit, 
we have the lens that will 
help you secure the negative 
quality you desire. Tell us 
your requirements and let 
us send our attractive new 
catalog. | 


EQUIPPED 


—and here is the Verito Diffused Focus f4— 
unique in construction, versatility, and the beauty 
of the pictures it produces. 


Why the Betax 
is inexpensive 

Price is not always a crite- 
rion of merit. 

The Betax shutter, like the 
Gammax and Deltax, is com- 
paratively inexpensive. Yet 
its reliability and absolute 
accuracy of exposure, is truly 
exceptional. Its moderate 
price is made possible by its 
simple construction. And 
simplicity not only minimizes 
expensive assembling costs, 
but also insures sturdiness 
and reliability. 

We can fit a Betax to your 
lens, or supply our own lenses 
so equipped. 


WITH WOLLENSAK — 
LENSES AND SHUTTERS 
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Newman Guardia Sybil, 23x34, 43’’ Cooke 
F:4.5, new condition. Our price.......... 

Ica Reflex, 34x44, 64’’ Orix F:4.5, three 
es like new, list price $95. 00. 

Veigtlander Bergheil Double extension 
bellows, 9x12 cm., 6’’ Heliar F:4.5 and 
Compur Shutter, three holders, new 


condition. List price $100. Our price $70.00 


ye Graflex, B. & L. Tessar F:4.5, 


A, good condition. Our price....$85.00 


Ensign Reflex, 33x43, Ensign Anastigmat 


F:4.5, three holders. Our price............ $6 


Contessa Fiduca, 9x12 cm., double exten- 
sion bellows, 5/” Goerz Dagor F:6. 8, 
and Compur Shutter, three holders. in 
werd condition List price $75.00. Our 

Plaubel Makina, 13x24 with 3’ Anti- 
comar F:3 and Compur Shutter, six 
holders ‘and adapter, new condition. 
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fq (aes) MAGAZINE 


wit For CARTOONISTS, 

if Artists, Writers, Poets, 
i. Chalk Talkers and Art 
Students. 


7? Publishes CASH ART ASSIGN- 
MENTS, lessons, Articles, Criticisms, 

® etc. Fine art plates in each issue. 

9.00 25c. a copy. $1.00 for five issues. 


40 ™uu™ 40 


45.00 Over 200 life drawings from the nude, a wonderful 
; set in neat leatherette box, for $1.00, with magazine, 
$1.75. We have 6 sets of these plates, 40 in each, all 

different, art model poses, animals, birds, cartoon an- 

imals, Mucha Prints, etc., the 6 sets all for $5.00, with 


ENN eos cechiding cciwsicecccnes 3.50 
: magazine, $5.50. Something new and the finest ‘thing 
Many Other Bargains for artists and art students on the market. Order 
Ten days trial with Tell oes F ages plates and magazine NOW, satisfaction guaranteed. 


refund privileges 


ABE COHEN's EXCHANGE se eee a 


NEW YORK 


113 PARK ROW 


You can’t lose on this, but if you wish, 6 sets of plates 
will be sent C. O. D., privilege of examination. 


00, MICHIGAN 


HOW TO BECOME A PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 A WEEK 


An interesting illustrated booklet (free) on choosing a vocation, the 
exceptional opportunities photography offers you and how to avail 
yourself of these advantages. 


MOTION PICTURE—COMMERCIAL—PORTRAITURE 
Three to six months’ course. Practical instruction. Modern equipment. Day 


or evening c 


Cameras and materials furnished free. The 


ge lasses. Easy Terms. 
School of Recognized Superiority. Call or write for CATALOG No. 78. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


BROOKLYN 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
141 Westj36th Street 630 South Wabash Avenue 505 State Street 


“BABY” REMAINS UNCHANGED ONLY IN 


Made by an Amateur with one No. 12 Actino 


VI 


HIS PHOTOGRAPHS 


FLASHLIGHT is the most successful means of easily catch- 
ing baby’s cute actions and expressions. 


| Actino Flash Cartridges 27,0 uch quality 


and put up in such 
form—as to make successful results a certainty. 


Your dealer can supply ACTINO and our free booklet of in- 
struction, “Flashlight Photography.” 


JAMES H. SMITH & SONS CO. 
3538 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago 
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Have you Examined 


KORONA_ 
VIEW CAMERAS? 


These cameras embody the refinements of 
years of camera making, the improvements 
brought about by experience and attention 
to small details. 

We spare no effort to"make'them convenient 
¥ to operate and serviceable. An exclusive fea- 
ture of Korona construction is the back springs, which permit insertion and removal of the 
holder easily, without disturbing the camera. The 4x 5 size is a little beauty for pictorial 
work or other specialized branches of photography. Koronas will stand the most critical 
inspection for construction and mechanical details and you will appreciate the beautiful 
walnut finish and nickel plated trimmings because a good camera should be well finished. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 


Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Company 


783 Clinton Avenue, South : Rochester, New York 


Make Your Own “Movies” With 


New French Hand Camera 
Used by Newspapers All Over the Country 


- Takes 16 ft. of film or 250 individual 
snapshots at touch of button 


If you have a cute baby at home and 
want a movie of it doing its little tricks 
—if you want a picture of the parade 
on Fifth Avenue, or if your friends want 
to practice the motions or emotions 
of their favorite stars, they can ‘‘reg- 
ister’’ easily enough if you have one of 
the new Sept Cameras. 


Newspaper Men, Detectives, Engin- 
eers, Movie Directors and Editors of 
Sporting Pages use this new way for 
getting stories over; and you will find 

ictures taken with this Camera in the 
hree-Minute World interviews. 


The Sept is an inexpensive machine 
and can be purchased at the store of 
Charles G. Willoughby, Inc., 110 West 
32d Street, opposite Gimbels. It meas- 
ures only 4x 5x 6% inches — weighs 
less than 4 pounds and works like a 
watch. It needs no crank. You hold it 


conveniently at eye or waist and just 
press a button. An automatic indicator 
shows the number of pictures taken. 
This Camera will take movies or stills 
with equal ease—250 individual pictures 
—one ata time, which can be enlarged 
to almost any size so each picture is as 
sharp and clear as any regular still 
Camera would take it. 


It is by far the newest and most won- 
derful development in the production of 
Cameras—equalling in its work the 
brilliant filming of professional motion 
picture Cameras that cost thousands 
of dollars. 


A booklet illustrating and describing 
this remarkable invention has been is- 
sued—a copy of which will be sent you 
on request without charge if you write 
to Chas. G. Willoughby, Inc., 110 West 
32d Street, New York. 
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Vil 


DESENSOL 


(METEOR) 


FOR 


WHITE LIGHT 
DEVELOPMENT 


of plates and films—regular, or- 
tho, panchromatic and autochrome. 
Develop at six feet from ordinary 
16 C. P. electric light. 


4 oz, bottle 


at your dealer $ .50 
by parcel post $ .65 


DEPT. A 


JOHN G. MARSHALL 


1752 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Si eenientettemnal 


Heliar Lenses 


at 


Pre-War Prices 


As usual we are the first to 
announce this reduction 


Get in touch with us immediately 


PRE-WAR PRICES (Incl. War Tax) 


8’ — $ 74.80 14” — $165.00 
93”°— 88.00 163’ — 220.00 
112” — 127.60 19” — 264.00 


CHAS. G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 


110 W. 32d. St., New York City 


The Simplest and Most Practical Course of Instruction in 
Retouching, Finishing and Coloring Methods 
90 pages, with 16 plates; 6 x 9 in., postfree, $2.50 


The Art of Retouching Negatives 


and Finishing and Coloring Photographs 


By ROBERT JOHNSON 


Tenth Edition. Completel 
Profusely Illustrated by T. 


Rewritten, Enlarged and 
. Bruce and A. Braithwaite 


Johnson’s Retouching has for many years held its place as the authoritative 
handbook on its subject. This new edition retains every practical feature of the 
original edition, with many additions by the two leading experts in this field. 


BRIEF CONTENTS: 


Material for Negative Retouching. Position of Desk. Sharpening Pencils. Applying Medium, etc. Knife 
and ‘“‘Negafake”’ Work. Position at Desk. Correct Holding of Pencil. Best Touch for Beginners. What to 
Aimat. Varnishing. Double-Working. Modelling. General Remarks on Modelling. Hair and Dress. Fo- 
liage and Grass, Snow, Clouds and Water, Animals, Spotting, Stumping, Blocking Out, etc. 


Part II. Finishing and Coloring Enlargements. 
Working-up Enlargements in Monochrome. Powder Work. Cloudy Backgrounds. Vignetting. Brush Work. 
Treating the Hair, Eyes, etc. Small Work. Sketch Portraits. Using the Aerograph. B. & W. Work. Work- 


Part I. Negative Retouching. 


ing in Water-Colours. Finishing in Oil-Colours, etc. 


SENT POSTFREE ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 


American Photographic Publishing Co., 428 Newbury St., Boston 
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LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


BETTER POSITION (Established 28 years) BETTER PAY 


Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men and women. 


For twenty-eight years we have successfully taught 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING and 


“Phot ography THREE-COLOR WORK 


Our graduates earn $35.00 to $100.00 a week. we assist them to secure these positions. 


ow is the time to fit yourself for an ad- 
vanced position at better pay. Terms easy; living i eee! Write for catalog--today. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
BOX A, 72 WABASH AVENUE EFFINGHAM, ILLINOIS 


STERLIN G PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


Handy 
Speedy 
‘ Efficient 
a Sent direct from factory 
on 10 days’ trial 


' FOX TYPEWRITER CO. American | 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Photography 


\ a Send Fox Sterling Portable Type- | 
Sa ; Writer. Enclosing. ..............ccccscssesess 
a ' balance C.O.D. If Iam not satis- | 
: fied, will return machine in 10 days , 
i and you are torefund purchase ' 
i price. 
<a Send catalog and free trial, easy 
; payment terms on Fox Sterling. 
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Now Ready! 
The Ermemann 
Book of 

DeLuxe Cameras 


Your copy is ready at your 
‘supply dealer's or will send direct 
on request. 


4D ©) GED (©) ID (> ED () ED 7 


Reduced to $7.50 


Was $10.00 


Heydes Foto Distance Meter 


‘The Miniature Range Finder that 
‘Takes the Guess out of Photography.” 


Built as fine as a watch. 
Determines exact distance for you. 


Stops film waste--no more blurred 
or fuzzy pictures. 


Ask us or your dealer about it. 


Herbert & Huesgen Co. 


18 E. 42d Street New York City 
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THE BIG THINGS IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
AUGUST KRUG 


<a O MUCH has been written concerning the eeeectiathy simple 
eya\e| process of making prints by projection that the wary reader of 
NY, ye Fi) photographic magazines is prone to glance with suspicion at any 
Fi vy, {| printed matter labeling itself as enlarging propaganda. Hence 
CHET the deliberate ambiguity of our title. The projected print or 
enlargement, I hasten to add, needs no excuse or defense — it. 
furnishes its own reason for existing: in deference, nevertheless, 
to those proficient ones to whom enlarging is an old story, we shall 
this time approach the subject from a novel and little-known angle. 
We shall speak of enlargements, it is true: yet not of enlargements as they are usually 
conceived. The sky shall be our limit. Whereas the average amateur and the man who 
knows nothing of photography consider an eight by ten print an average enlargement: 
one of eleven by fourteen inches the practical limit in size: one of fourteen by seventeen 
inches an exceptional tour de force, and one of twenty by twenty-four inches at least a team 
of horses d’oeuvre, I propose to take this last impressive size as the lowest point of my 
ascending scale, and to discourse nonchalantly of thirty by forties, forty by sixties, and 
forty-eight by one-hundreds. | | 
‘Hold on!" cries the Average Amateur. “Consider, man! Do you realize that a 
single forty-eight by one hundred inch enlargement, such as you speak of, would be at 
least forty-eight hundred square inches in area, the undoubted equivalent of five dozen 
sheets of eight by ten paper? All put to the touch of one exposure and a single tussle with 
the developer? Why, man, I'd never make an enlargement of that size all my life long? 
Why not write of something of practical assistance to me, Average P. Amateur?” 
Granting that there may be some justice in such a remonstrance, still wouldn't you 
like to know how it can be done: how it is being done every day in certain large New York 
establishments? While horrified at the idea of a forty by sixty print, would you be willing 
to say with equal positiveness that you intended never to make a twenty by twenty-four 
inch print? Speaking relatively, a forty by sixty enlargement from an eight by ten nega- 
tive is no more absurd than an eight by ten print from a vest-pocket film. There is one 
advantage of the very large print which cannot be gainsaid: it insists upon being seen. 
Put it this way: hang a small print and a large one side by side on a wall, and the large 
one will attract more attention and elicit more comment from an average collection of 
viewers than the small one, even though artistically, esthetically, a trifle inferior. 


413 


It is solely for this reason that projected prints of large size are used so extensively for 
advertising theatrical productions. Whatever we may think of them from an artistic 
standpoint, there is no denying that the huge prints, some with figures more than life size, 
ornately framed and gayly colored, fulfill most effectively the object for which they have 
been placed in the theatre lobby. They are insistent and impressive. The pictorialist 
who values these two qualities: who wishes his work.to “pull” and to ‘stick,’ will do well 
to enlarge the bounds of his picture-space. The careful attention he can give to composi- 
tional and technical details, seldom apparent in or practicable with the commercial 
enlargements, will, in his large pictorial print, be most evident and satisfying. 

Manifestly, the ordinary methods of enlarging, while remaining the same in principle, 
must be changed considerably in the details of manipulation before they can be suited to 
the quick and facile production of commercial enlargements in the sizes mentioned. All 
the apparatus, of course, must be of size proportionate to the prints to be made, and is 
indeed, most often specially constructed of extra heavy material. Makeshifts will not 
stand the gaff. 

Photographic materials, too, are different from the cedars run of things. Sensi- 
tive paper is puchased in rolls forty inches wide and ten yards in length — the piece twelve 
by fifteen inches which is used to test the exposure is a mere snippet. Developer is mixed in 
a twenty-gallon crock, while the hypo tray devours a keg of pea crystals at a clip. The 
tanks which contain the solutions are twice the size of the ordinary bath-tub, barring the 
depth. 

Of all the methods available to secure an enlarged image on the paper, the most 
practical and therefore the universally used combination for this sort of work is that of a 
camera and easel installed in a room from which the unwanted light can be effectually 
excluded. Generally the’position of the camera and illuminant is fixed and immovable, 
distance adjustments being made by sliding the easel to and fro either on an overhead 
trolly system or on tracks fastened to the floor. Of the two, the overhead system is to 
be preferred, for it works more freely and leaves the floor unencumbered. The easel 
should measure at least four feet in width, and as ordinarily constructed is made two-ply 
to prevent warping out of shape, of rather soft wood, to permit easy driving of push-pins, 
close-jointed and bound in an angle-iron frame, the whole securely braced with strap-iron 
struts to keep it running smooth and true. For convenience the sizes of prints to be 
made are outlined in black paint on the easel, centered axially with the axis of the lens, any 
required degree of enlargement being thus quickly and easily determined from the opera- 
tor’s position at the focusing knob of the camera. 

An important part of the camera is the negative carrier. It is provided with a full 
set of kits to hold anything up to an eight by ten plate, and should slide in its slot snugly, 
with a minimum of leakage of light. An arrangement whereby that part of the carrier con- 
taining the kits revolves under the action of a pinion engaging a curved rack is very con- 
venient, enabling one to square upright lines not parallel with the negative edge with the 
black marks on the easel. For the ordinary run of work, anything in the way of a swing 
adjustment is superfluous, since this means a corresponding swing for the easel, which is 
often difficult if not impossible. Generally it is simpler to make a new negative, with 
lines all square, undistorted, and unspoiled by convergence or perspective effect. Very 
often, too, the light and shade can be equalized to some extent if anew negative be made, 
and thus a good deal of otherwise necessary dodging of the negative while printing may 
be eliminated. 

Enlarging cameras may, of course, be purchased, and they have a better appearance, 
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doubtless, than the home-made variety: these latter, however, can turn out prints just 
as good in every respect. A bellows length of double the focus of the lens to be used is 
necessary, as is also a front permitting ample rise and fall of the lens. A large focusing 
knob for quick action, with an auxiliary cam or micrometer device for the finer focusing, 
should be a:part of the ideal outfit. These constitute the essentials; refinements, if they 
‘are added, should be such as will endure the rough usage the camera is bound to receive. 

For preference an anastigmat lens should be used on the camera front. One which 
works at a speed of f:6. 3 is excellent : biting definition and microscopic detail are desired, as 
a rule, aiid these slower cemented anastigmats are usually better corrected over a larger 
field. The focal length most suitable will range from nine and a half to ten and a half 
_ inches, making certain that the lens covers the eight by ten plate perfectly when the rising 
front is brought into play. This focal length will not unduly stretch the capacity of either 
the camera bellows or the enlarging room. One accessory is important: an orange cap 
should be obtained to fit over the front combination of the lens, to permit of adjusting the 
paper to the dimly-seen filtered image on the easel 

A convenient way to arrange the enlarging room is to push the camera, the base of 
which should be about 3’ 6’’ from the floor, up to the end wall of the room, cutting a hole 
in the partition through which the light is enabled to reach the negative. The light is 
placed on the outside of the room, no special precautions being needed to shield it. This 
method has the advantage of securing better ventilation in the darkroom itself, as well as 
aiding to keep the lamp cool, a difficult problem if it is enclosed in a. metal housing. 

The best light for enlarging is the electric arc. It has disadvantages, it is true; 
occasionally it flickers and sometimes goes out in the middle of the exposure: it must be 
trimmed, which is a nuisance: notwithstanding, it is to be preferred, if available, to any 
other light, for this sort of work. It is generally used with a pair of condensers, and a 
single sheet of ground glass, the whole representing a goodly initial investment. I[nci- 
dentally, the ground glass should not be placed between the condensers, since better re- 
sults are had by using it between the condensers and the light, separated from the former 
by a two inch air space. | eae 

The negative to be used for enlarging to extra sizes should have an appreciable in- 
crease of contrast over those generally considered suitable for projected prints: it is 
ordinarily recommended to use rather a soft negative for bromide enlarging. A piece of 
motion picture positive film, for instance, when projected to its normal size on the screen, 
may not look contrasty at all: yet if you try to make an eight by ten negative from it, 
it is necessary to overexpose a great deal and shorten development time considerably, to 
get over the excessive density of the lights: excessive, that is, for the small magnification 
it is subjected to. The good enlarging negative should be clear.and unfogged, and the 
strength of the highlights adjusted according to the illuminant employed. Naturally 
a slightly softer negative is permitted when. mercury vapor light is used. All in all, the 
best quality is that obtained when a correctly timed negative of the Seed 30 or Portrait 
Film type is developed in unrestrained pyro containing twice as much sodium sulphite 
(the preservative) as there is developing agent. A similar quality is obtained on slower 
emulsions such as the Stanley Commercial with the metol-hydrochinon developer. 

With the negative in position, film side facing the lens, the image is thrown on the 
easel of a size to correspond with the distance separating the latter from the lens. The 
picture is first roughly brought to the size required, and sharply focused on a sheet of white 
paper held in the hand or fastened to the easel with a few push-pins. The grain of the 
negative is usually apparent enough to focus by — if not, a small pinhole should be found 
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or a scratch made near the edge of the plate. The final adjustment of the image to the 
lines on the easel can best be made by manipulation of the rising front and the negative 
carrier. The lens is then capped with the orange-red screen, and the sensitive paper 
applied to the easel with push-pins. 

To those who are accustomed to working bromide paper in the sheet it will be a new 
and not altogether pleasant experience to take a roll of it, forty full inches wide, cut off a 
yard or so, and fasten the resultant product to the easel with push-pins and profanity. 
The inexperienced will find that the last-mentioned comes quite naturally to hand to 
assist in the operation: aiding, indeed, as much as the push-pins, particularly if, in an 
unguarded moment, the paper has brought its freshly cut, knife-like edge into biting, 
bloody contact with the tender epidermis of the operator's inadequate hands, or if, 
having carefully but not too securely pinned down several corners, he proceeds to the 
delicate task of fastening the remainder, only to have the paper uproot its moorings and 
curl into a tightly rolled cylinder with a loud report. For cussedness in this respect it is 
excelled only by a roll of thoroughly desiccated carbon tissue, which, I submit, is the 
apotheosis of difficulty in manipulation. Withal, it is remarkable how easy the operation 
becomes when, after a few trials, the knack is caught. 

There is no use to try to hold the paper flat while cutting. The approved method is 
to employ a forty-eight inch straight-edge, preferably a T-square. Roll out the required 
amount of paper into a smaller roll, measuring against a ruler attached to the bench top, 
and dispose the two rolls side by side, in a shape resembling the now obsolete pretzel. 
The T-square is now placed between the rolls, separating them, and a sharp knife or razor- 
blade drawn along one edge. All this, it is understood, in orange safe-light. If the paper 
is not cut through or is merely scored, it can be separated by folding back along the scoring- 
line. The paper is left with a keen edge, and the greatest care must be exercised in 
handling it: otherwise many nasty cuts, which are very slow to heal, will be experienced. 

With a sheet of paper as large as we are using, it is obviously necessary, for reasons of 
economy as well as ease of working, to know the correct exposure in advance. An under- 
exposed print is generally worthless, unless much worked upon afterward, and an over- 
exposed one is difficult to develop evenly. One or two test prints, which for our purpose 
should not be smaller than eight by ten inches in size, will tell us what we need to know 
about the exposure. A final glance should be given to the red image on the easel, after 
the paper has been pinned up, and any errors in the placing of the paper corrected by the 
camera adjustments. 

When the orange cap is finally withdrawn from the lens, the projected image can be 
inspected and any modification of the straight-printing effect be introduced. While it 
is possible to- plan deliberately the amount of dodging to be indulged in, as a matter of 
cold fact the commercial enlargers depend largely upon inspiration and the gods of chance 
toaidthem. Indeed, it is marvelous to see the practically perfect succession of good results 
produced in the apparently haphazard way they work: the solutions, for instance, 
being largely compounded of chemicals weighed with a scoop and dissolved in water 
accurately measured with a hose. 

The principle of the ““dodge”’ is fairly well understood: by it one is able, by the inter- 
position of masks cut out of paper or flexibly simulated by the dexterous hands of the 
operator, to hold back parts of the negative and permit other and usually denser parts to 
print out to something more than their normal value. A good deal may be done in this 
way where circumstances make the use of a new negative, specially made for enlarging, 
either difficult or impossible. Even the best of negatives will sometimes yield a better 
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print through judicious dodging. ~ 

The lens being recapped at the end of the exposure and the illuminant extinguished, 
the task of developing the flat sheet, with its penchant for assuming cylindrical form, 
confronts the operator. If improperly done, the print will be unevenly developed, torn, 
finger-marked, and otherwise unfitted for consumption, except by the waste barrel; 
properly done, it becomes astonishingly simple — almost easy. In fact, description of the 
method is more difficult for me than carrying out the process would be. The caution 
must be given to wear old clothes when tackling the development: remain coatless and 
with shirt-sleeves well above the elbow, and don an ample apron for further protection. 
An expert enlarger splashes everything in the room with developer in his onslaught on 
the print. 

The paper has a tendency to curl always in the one direction. It will not lie flat in 
the solution until thoroughly soaked. Whenever possible, therefore, the paper should be 
rolled up, after exposure, ‘against the grain,’ or at right angles to the curling tendency, if 
so abstract yet so definite a thing may be thus surveyed. At any rate, a roll about 
four inches in diameter, emulsion side inwards, should be made of the exposed paper, 
with a free end about six inches long extending. ‘The roll is loosely held in the left hand, 
the free end grasped tightly in the right, and the whole quickly, easily, yet without haste 
is slid into the developer. The right hand immediately gives a strong pull, and the paper 
unrolls from the slightly resisting left hand, under the surface of the solution, permitting 
the developer to gain access to all parts of the print. There will be attempts to curl, of 
course, and air-bells to be broken, but all such are quickly discouraged by the liberal 
splashing of developer over the affected parts. Continuous movement of the flat of both 
hands over the entire surface of the print serves to keep the developer in motion, as well 
as the operator occupied. 

At this critical juncture let us pause for a moment to consider the most suitable 
developer to use. For ordinary bromide printing, there are two favorites, amidol and 
metol-hydrochinon. ‘The peculiar conditions under which most of this enlarging is done 
tip the balances in favor of strong M. Q., which does more work, does it quicker, and does 
it, moreover, over a longer stretch of time. The fact that M. Q. will keep in stock solu- 
tion as well as dilute in the tank is a prime reason for its universal employment. It is 
used more concentrated than usual, since it thus works faster and with more snap. 

When, as a result of the combined splashing and laying on of hands, the image has 
made its appearance and gradually grown to the desired depth, the sheet of paper, now 
limp, tractable, and tearable, is grasped by the two nearest corners, raised with care, 
drained, and transferred with celerity direct to the hypo tank, ranged alongside, where a 
fresh bath of acid hypo, with plenty of hardener of the customary sulphite-alum-acetic 
acid type, waits to receive it. The fixing solution is freely splashed on the print, quickly 
distributed by rubbing, all done with speed to neutralize the developer and prevent stains 
and dark patches. The usual intermediate rinse is omitted because of the likelihood 
that these will occur: necessarily, the hypo bath does not keep active and workable as when 
smaller prints are rinsed beforehand, because of the appreciable quantity of developer 
carried over by each enlargement. The hypo is generally made up every two days, and 
is considered exhausted when it becomes frothy or discolored. The individual can decide 
for himself whether this is good photographic practice or not — I simply state the facts. 

After a soak in the hypo which varies in extent with the amount of time at the 
operator's disposal, the prints are transferred one by one to the washing tank where a 
series of streams of water from perforated pipe along one or both ends is permitted to 
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play upon them. I think it was Sir William Abney who recommended in his “Instruc- 
tion in Photography,’ a book published some thirty years ago, that prints be washed eight 
hours in running water to free them from hypo. Later investigations may have demon- 
strated that this amount of washing, though not harmful, is slightly in excess of that 
actually required: be that as it may, the most ardent advocate of shortened washing would 
raise hands in horror at the perfunctory rinse which a good many enlargements of the 
type we describe are subjected to as a final hypo-eliminator. Needless to say, efficient 
washing of large prints is every whit are desirable as in the case of small ones — they are 
just as liable to staining and fading. Should any one reading these jottings feel impelled 
to the manufacture of “big ‘uns,’ he is urged not to skimp the fixing and washing: the 
influence these two operations exert on the final result, although it may not be immediately 
perceptible, nevertheless in the course of time makes itself felt either by the presence or 
absence of the picture over which so much time and labor was expended. With com- 
mercial enlargements this does not matter so much, as the print has probably been de- 
livered and paid for, but the pictorialist cannot risk reputation as a technician for the sake 
of a few moments of his time. 

The washed print, if dried in the usual way, would curl unmanageably. You who 
have attemped to straighten an eleven by fourteen enlargement on certain of the single 
weight bromides know what a job it is to get it to lie flat, and can appreciate the impossi- 
bility of handling large sizes thus in any quantity. As aconsequence, these enlargements 
which, except the smaller sizes up to 20 x 24, are all made on double weight stock, are all 
mounted solid. | 3 

Heavy cardboard, three-sixteenths to a quarter of an inchin thickness, is used. Beaver 
board may be employed, and generally is. when extra large prints are worked. The 
cardboard is just a trifle thinner than the Beaver board, and is built up of a considerable 
number of plies. As the prints are mounted wet with starch or flour paste, something 
must be done to keep the mounts from cockling and curling. The remedy is usually a 
piece of wrapping paper cut slightly smaller than the mount, and pasted to it just pre- 
vious to applying the enlargement to the other side, when the two in drying contract 
similarly and thus keep the cardboard in such shape that it can be flattened readily. 

But to take the steps in their proper sequence: the prints are brought out dripping 
wet from the washing tank and laid face down on a zinc-covered table. The backing 
strips are next well soaked in water and laid over the prints. With a flat squeegee a foot 
in length the operator presses out all the surplus water, leaving the surface of prints and 
backings almost dry to the touch. A four-inch rubberset bristle brush is used to apply 
the paste. This is made simply enough by adding banana flour, Stek-O, or some other 
of the patented preparations to a jar of cold water and stirring vigorously with a short 
stick or dowel. When very stiff and thick, it is ready for use. The paste is thoroughly 
rubbed into the backing strip, particular attention being paid to the edges, and the paper 
is then lifted by two corners and applied to the back of the mount, which has been dis- 
posed on edge before the mounting-counter. It is touched lightly near the upper corners 
to hold it in place, the mount swung up on the counter, and the paper thoroughly squee- 
geed down. The mount is then stood up again. 

It must be explained that the mount is the exact size of the finished enlargements, 
and the print is made on a sheet of paper allowing a liberal margin (say an inch) all around. 
A thirty by forty print will thus be made on paper about thirty-two inches by forty-one, 
which is the actual width of the roll. The print having been pasted thoroughly, and gone 
over for lumps which would detract from the appearance of the finished product, is set into 
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position on the mount, disregarding the overlapping edges, and squeegeed into place with 
the flat squeegee. The surplus paper is trimmed off by using an old glass negative as a 
trimmer, working it against the edge of the mount while the print is still wet and pliable. 
This done, it is gone over again with the squeegee, and put away flat and face up to dry. 
Drying can be hastened with an electric fan, but the corners are apt to dry first and pull up, 
taking the first few plies of mount with them. On the whole, spontaneous drying is to 
be preferred. 

Although the print is, strictly speaking, finished when dry, it is rarely sent out in that 
‘as-is’ condition. Commercial enlargements are always subjected to a certain amount 
of working up, either in black and white or in color. Many and obvious defects may be 
eliminated by the simple process of “giving it the air,"’ as working up by means of the air- 
brush is known. A good deal can be done by crayon sauce and stump, or even with 
spotting brush and color: the correct time to stop is when the photograph is in danger of 
ceasing to be a photograph and apt to resolve itself into a drawing with a photographic 
basis. The working-up of photographs, however, is a profession in itself, and in the 
limited space remaining cannot be more than touched upon. Colored enlargements are 
made with transparent water-colors, usually, applied with the air brush: here the element 
of knowledge of color harmony and contrast enters When the tints have been applied, 
a few impasto touches of white oil color are applied to give brilliance, and the whole put 
away todry. For prints which are to be exposed to the weather, a coat of Valspar varnish 
is desirable as a finishing touch. 
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If the thought of making large prints is still discouraging, let it be said that I have 
known one man, unaided save for the services of a lad to help him with his mounting, to 
turn out not less than sixty prints thirty or forty inches, eight prints forty by sixty inches, 
a special sized print necessitating two exposures, and a number of twenty-thirties, eleven- 
fourteens, eight-ten reversed prints and other small fry, all from assorted negatives and 
all in the course of an ordinary working day, with its attendant chemical-mixing, ‘phone- 
answering, soldiering and what-not. And he is somewhat under average height and 
weight and was in none too good physical trim at the time. 

It is not to be expected that enlargements of this size will become common enough to 
cease to attract attention: the difficulties of their production will keep away from the 
process the dilettante small worker — yet all this should be only an incentive to the serious 
worker in artistic photography: a means by which, if not inexpensive yet efficient, he can 
make his productions stand out from the rank and file. 


PHOTOGRAPHING EXHIBITION FOWLS 


A. R. BROWN 


HE growing interest in the breeding and exhibition of standard 
bred poultry has opened up a field for the careful amateur pho- 
tographer tocultivate. Largesums of money running into four 
figures have been paid for individual specimens and the selling 
of these birds by the specialty breeder is ona basis today where 

xa| the man with the best knowledge of advertising reaps the great- 

ym! est financial rewards. The prospect is reached generally by the 

y wa Bi use of photographs of the birds, reproduced in poultry journals 

bi Seer] Or circulars. The business is almost entirely a mail order one and ° 

birds are shipped all over the world. To assist readers of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, | 

will describe my method of photographing fowl. 

An accurate knowledge of the breed characteristics is essential. Each breed has a 
distinctive shape which the expert can tell at a glance, and the beginner must educate 
himself so that he can distinguish these details. A study of the winning birds at the 
larger shows should be made, and “The American Standard of Perfection,’ which can be 
‘obtained from almost any bookseller and which contains “‘ideal’’ drawings of all breeds, 
should be the photographer's text book. Almost any kind of an outfit will do the work, 
but it must have a focusing screen. Photograph No. 1 was made with a 4 x 5 Century 
camera fitted with a rectilinear lens. The bird was placed on an upended barrel in the 
shade of a house with an old window shade for a background, in August at about 3 P. M. 
The camera was focused so that the entire head of the barrel would be reasonably sharp, 
with the microscopically sharp point in the center. The shutter was closed (don't forget to 
close the shutter!) and set for “‘bulb.”” When the slide is drawn, to avoid the possibility 
of a light-struck plate, I always cover the camera with a focusing cloth. 

My own method is to prepare everything, as above, before touching the bird at all. 
Some birds are much more nervous than others and therefore the less they are handled, 
the less fussing you will have with them. A profile outline is usually what is required in 
this class of work, so place the subject at right angles to your lens. A gentle massage of 
the bird’s neck and between the wattles always seems to be appreciated, and by slowly 
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drawing the index finger under and away from the beak the bird's attention can generally 
be held long enough to secure an exposure with the shutter set on “‘bulb.”’ A quick pres- 
sure and release, probably about 1-5th second, has always been ample with me to get a 
negative which will make good prints on soft paper. Such paper I have found to be the 
best kind to use to show feather detail, so time your exposures amply. My reason for 
recommending the “‘bulb’’ exposure is that with the shutter set in this way, you have more 
leeway and if the bird is of a color or combination of colors that requires the limit of 
exposure, you are, after a little practice, able to hold the bird's attention so that it is 
absolutely motionless and can give a considerable exposure, releasing the pressure on the 
_ bulb at the least sign of movement. Probably this will be a good place to advise having 
ample length of tubing fitted to the shutter. I prefer a bulb and tube to operate the 
shutter for this work, as it is necessary to have enough release length to be able to reach 
your bird with one hand and, at the same time, to be out of the lens field which, however, 
will not be great, owing to the close range of the camera. Picture No. 2 was made with the 
same camera, data same as No. 1. 

I do considerable work in the winter by the use of flashlight. The birds are placed on 
a box, table or anything handy and some kind of background is improvised, depending 
on the color of the bird. Bear in mind when selecting the background, that the comb and 
wattles of most birds are red and will photograph very dark, so it is a good plan to pose 
the bird so that these appendages have a little lighter background to show them off to 
advantage. 

For flashlight work I use a Caywood Pistol with a small amount of any of the stan- 
dard flash powders; a half teaspoonful usually is enough for an aperture of f:8 or faster. 
In flashlight work the birds may be placed directly on the object on which they are to be 
photographed and, by the aid of a dim light, focusing is simple. I use cap exposures en- 
tirely for flash work, get the camera set, slide drawn, camera covered with focusing cloth, 
as the least leak in holder or bellows means a light-struck negative. With the bird in 
position,.flash pistol in one hand, lens-cap may be removed and the flash “‘gets’’ your bird 
in the exact pose you desire. Prints No. 3 and 4 were made from negatives on Eastman 
Portrait Film, powder and methods as described. All negatives were developed with 
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pyro-soda. The lens used for No. 3 and 4 was a Wollensak Vinco at f:8. Prints are on 
Professional Cyko. 

The plumage of a male bird is more glossy than that of the female. In print No. 4 
there are flash reflections showing along the neck and back. These might have been 
avoided by a different arrangement of the lighting. The chickens shown on the postcard 
were photographed in the manner described for prints No. 3 and 4, on Portrait Film, and 
the white lettering was obtained by printing in black ink on the gelatine side of the film. 
This form of advertising is very effective and many attractive schemes might easily be 
devised. A picture like this would make an appropriate card for Easter greetings. 

Now for a few “‘don'ts."’ Don't expect to sell a breeder photographs of his birds 
unless you have studied the breed and know which points to bring out. A breeder may 
tell you all about it, but unless you know the precise moment to “shoot, you will make 
few sales. Don't get out of patience if “biddie’’ does not pose right away; hens are the 
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most “‘know-nothin’ " things in the world. Don’t be a hen. Move slowly; quick mov- 
ments or noise will rattle nearly all hens, however well trained they may be. Don't forget 
to keep your flash behind the lens, and do not have it too high; a little to the right and 
about level with the height of the bird is my favorite method. Birds that require long legs 
should be placed slightly above the camera level; squatty or blocky birds generally show 
best if photographed slightly below the lens level. 

There is a fine opportunity for a capable photographer of poultry to do considerable 
work. The technical part is simple; merely such as any capable amateur can do. The 
difficult part, the part that will spell either success or disaster, is the ability to study ideal 
drawings of ideal birds, to carry these in mind and seize the moment for exposure when your 
subject assumes a pose nearest to this ideal. There isthe story. Now you photographers 
‘go to it,” and if the editor will only publish the results we will surely have some hen show. 


THE BROMIDE POWDER PROCESS 
E, J. WALL, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 


a) NEW process has been suggested, in which the gelatine of a 
bromide print is rendered tacky, so that powder will adhere to 
Reed) the same. The results are said to have an extremely pleasing 
feel texture. ee 

_ How to obtain the desired result is certainly an interesting 
question, which might be attacked from various angles. The 
problem is to so affect the gelatine in situ with the silver image 
4) that it shall become receptive of a powder, as in the old powder 
process. In this bichromated colloids, usually honey and sugar, 
were exposed under a positive and those parts affected by light lost their tackiness and 
became hardened, while the protected parts remained the same, so that when dusted with 
a fine powder this adhered and gave the image. 

In the present problem, however, we have already a positive image, imbedded in 
more or less gelatine, and this has to be attacked, and at the same time, presumably the 
image must not be affected. Were it not for this latter clause it would not be such a 
difficult matter. Naturally one’s mind. turns to those processes in which metallic silver 
has played the part of light. As Howard Farmer pointed out in 1889, finely divided 
silver imbedded in gelatine can actually do the work of light in the presence of a bichro- 
mate so as to render the gelatine insoluble in hot water. This is the reverse action to 
what we require, but is presumptive evidence that we ought to be able to find some chem- 
ical reaction, which should enable the silver to soften the gelatine with which it is in 
contact. 

Other methods were used in the old powder process in which the hardening action was 
notemployed. Poitevin in 1860 discovered a process, later embodied in his English Patent 
586, 1863, in which he used ferric chloride, tartaric acid and gum arabic. ‘This mixture 
was coated on glass and dried, and in drying became insoluble in water. On exposure to 
light, however, its solubility was restored, it became tacky, and fine powder adhered to the 
light-affected parts. This is obviously a very strong lead for us. Confirmation of the 
applicability of such a process to our problem is furnished by a patent (U. S. Patent 
1,315,404, 1919) taken out by Mr. J. G. Capstaff, of the Kodak Research laboratory, in 
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which he utilizes the action of metallic silver, when treated with the above-mentioned 
mixture, of softening gelatine, so that it becomes more receptive of dyes than the gelatine 
where there was no silver. Actually this patent is a modification of the Kodachrome, the 


well known two-color process. 
The solution used by Poitevin (Bull. Soc. franc. Phot., 1860, 7, 147, 304) was: 


Pees GPGride: 23S POA BR BEI it EM BO A 100 g 768 gr. 
memenrhe BOIS. 6 POA. RA i Sa Pa eae 30 g 230. gr. 
Ps 6, eee 277 ES OO OSIRIA Pl OAR eS 1000 ccm~=:s«sa16-s«éooz. 


The same ratios were advised by Capstaff for use with the silver image. In all 
probability the action here is the formation of a ferrous salt, and at the same time silver 
chloride is formed. As this last salt is white, it is obvious that a bromide print treated 
with such a mixture, even though much diluted, would be bleached. Presumably one 
could redevelop this bleached image without destroying the tackiness, but this would 
give another step, which one ought to avoid if possible. 

If the mere formation of a ferrous salt were the cause of the softening of the gelatine, 
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one has a wide choice in the iron salts, as all the ferric salts are readily reduced to the 
ferrous state, so that one could use ammonio-ferric citrate, the oxalate and the alkaline 
ferric oxalates. | But in all cases there would presumably be action on the silver image, 
which is to be avoided. Besides that, there is great danger of basic iron salts being pre- 
cipitated in the gelatine and paper with consequent staining. 

Turning to other possibilities, there are certain salts which are in themselves solvents 


of gelatine,:such as the alkaline hypochlorites, barium chloride and chloral hydrate. 


The first is‘used in the old Debenham reducer. Barium chloride was: uggested by Lumiére 
for the development of carbon prints, and chloral hydrate has been used to make gelatine 
soluble in the gum-brochrimate process. The alkaline sulphocyanides have also a soften- 
ing action on gelatine. Whether any of these would have any selective action in the 
presence of metallic silver is a matter of experiment. In the case of the hypochlorites one 
might have the image attacked, but it is well worth trial, as it is well known thata very 
small addition of cobaltic hydroxide to a hypochlorite sets free oxygen, and as will be seen 
directly,,this is one of the most effective agents. 

The ideal process would be one in which the silver image exerts a purely catalytic 
action, that is to say, gives rise to a chemical reaction without itself being attacked. And 
we have here fortunately the most promising lead yet. 

R. E. Liesegang (Phot. Archiv, 1897, 39, 161) found that ammonium persulphate 


_ would act on gelatine, in which finely divided silver was imbedded, so that it became solu- 


ble in warm water, but the image was bleached. The bleaching action was undoubtedly 
due to the formation of silver sulphate, as he used an old and consequently acid solution, 


_ and this action is the basis of the persulphate reduction process. Whether a persulphate 


solution, rendered alkaline with ammonia, would cause softening of the gelatine without 
attacking the image is very doubtful, but it is worth trying. 

Starting from Liesegang’s experiments, Andresen (D. R. Patent, 103,516, 1898) found 
that hydrogen peroxide acted in the same way, and he actually used commercial hydrogen 
peroxide solution, which contains 3 per cent of peroxide, with the addition of 2 per cent of 
hydrochloric acid. In 5 minutes the dense parts of the image began to dissolve, and in 20 
minutes a good relief was obtained. It is obvious, therefore, that if such a solution be 
diluted and allowed to act for a short time on a bromide print there must be softening 
of the gelatine. 

In 1910 I made a long series of experiments with this process in the hope of obtaining 
colorless relief images for color photography, but the work was temporarily abandoned. 
In the mean time Belin and Drouillard (Fr. Pat. 423,150, 1910) patented the formation of a 
relief by using a mixture of cupric sulphate, nitric acid and bromide. The argument for 
the composition of this mixture given by these patentees is based on the fact that the 
action of the peroxide varies with the temperature, the gelatine being naturally more 
readily dissolved at higher temperatures. They state: “This rise in temperature may be 
induced in the molecule itself and by the oxidation of the silver imbedded in the gelatine. 


‘It is evident that an oxidizing agent, or a reagent creating a rise in temperature of the 


exothermic reaction would enable one to control the attack, so that the points of greater 
opacity shall be attacked before the less opaque regions.’ 

Liippo-Cramer (Phot. Korr., 1911, 48, 406,608) examined this question and called 
attention to the fact that the silver itself was not attacked when hydrogen peroxide alone 
was used, and that the addition of halides considerably hastened the action. The silver 
acted catalytically and oxygen in a highly disperse form was set free and the gelatine 
rapidly attacked and rendered soluble. The catalytic action of the silver is adversely 
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influenced if the silver goes into solution, and this is prevented by the presence of the 
halogen ions, which thus indirectly assist the velocity of the catalytic liquefaction of the 
gelatine. 

A few experiments carried out on the above lines at once proved that the line of rea- 
soning was sound. At first nothing but failures were met with, but the reason was 
soon apparent, for a series of commercial prints had been used, which presumably had 
been fixed in a chrome alum or alum fixing bath. Tests with freshly made prints, some 
fixed in a chrome fixing bath and others in plain hypo, at once showed that the latter 
treatment gave the better results. It was also thus found that dried prints did not give 
such good results as those that were transferred direct from the washing water to the 
peroxide. Whether this last procedure is actually essential, there has not been time to 
decide. | 

Some of the prints tried were more than ten years old and their life history was not 
known. But finally it was found that by prolonged washing, say five hours, even the oldest 
prints, as well as those that were fixed in the chrome hypo bath, were rendered amenable 
to treatment. 

Plain peroxide solution does not act so well as one containing an acid. Hydrochloric 
acid was abandoned and nitric adopted, with the addition of a little bromide, and finally 
the following was found suitable: 


II es os eis hha CP bee he's es 0% 5g 38 gr. 
MN 0 rh ee are te aia ata Sie a. 6 ccm 45 minims 
I Pi sce wee Rees i. 5 eee 0.5 g 4 gr. 
Prt igs oe ee Sate a pees oe 100 ccm 1 °/s oz. 
NN a het ht ete aly ag div eee as 1000 ccm 16 oz. 


Temperature 21° C. (70° F.). The duration of the action seems to differ considerably, 
varying from 5 to 20 minutes, but this is probably dependent on the make of paper. In 
one case a paper was found that required 45 minutes, but as this was of German make 
and some years old it can be ignored. 

In the above bath it will be seen that the ratio of the acid is small and that of the bro- 
mide smaller still; the quantity of cupric bromide formed must also be very small, 0.47 g., 
still this hastens the action and prevents the silver dissolving. That one need not fear 
any bleaching action of the image has been proved from a series of experiments extending 
over many months in the formation of reliefs by this process for color photography. The 
gelatine dissolves and carries with it the black silver image and it is not until the solution 
has stood for some little time that the white silver bromide is formed and settles down. 

The above formula is not put forward as definitive, nor even as the best, but it will 
at least serve as a starting point for those who may like to experiment. 

As regards the powdering of the images, one has merely to revert to the methods of 
the old powder process, and as fine a powder as possible should be used. Any inert 
powder, colored or black, can be used, and unless one wanted to follow some of the control 
polychromatic processes and obtain colored effects, black will be used. The method of 
applying the powder in the old days was either to use a very soft brush, charged with the 
powder, and work over the surface, or a little sieve was made from a lidless and bottom- 
less pill box, the rim lid forming a clamping ring for a piece of the finest muslin. Some of 
the powder was placed in the box and the sides tapped, while held over the surface to be 
powdered, and then the brush was used. The purpose of the sieve was merely to hold 
back any larger grains or clumps of the powder. 

‘Any of the dry color powders, as sold by artists colormen for water-color painting are 
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suitable, and probably ivory black with if necessary, a very small addition of burnt umber 
or ultramarine to match the color of the silver image, would be the best. The umber 
gives a brownish tinge and the ultramarine a blue-black tone. 

As regards the most suitable bromide paper, one may assume that those with more 
gelatine such as the glossy papers will give the best results, but probably these would be 
objected to by some, and, therefore, the semi-gloss papers, velvet and the like, would have 
to be used. The real matt papers are likely to be the least suitable, as they owe their 
mattness to the addition of starch or other substances, with which it is not probable that 


tackiness can be induced. 
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A HOMEMADE CARRIER FOR THE KODAK ENLARGING 
OUTFIT ° 


. M. W. COOKE 


OME months ago, having made a number of negatives which appeared 
worthy of enlarging, I decided to add an enlarging apparatus to my equip- 
ment, as my camera — a 3A Graflex with non-removable hinged back — was 
+ not adapted for daylight enlarging. The final choice fell on the Kodak 
Enlarging Outfit, and with it I made a number of satisfactory prints; but, 

= after operating the outfit for some time, I began to feel that in some points 
it we was be capable of improvement, and after some deliberation, I designed and constructed 
the carrier here described. 

- The principal deficiency of the outfit in its So isicina! feet is the total lack of facility 
for adjusting the camera with the negative in a plane parallel to that of the easel, and 
once adjusted, keeping it so. The focusing arrangement, consisting of sliding tubes 
locked by a thumbscrew, is also somewhat crude, and in focusing one is almost certain, 
while watching the image on the easel, to throw the camera out of alignment, when the 
process ‘of adjusting the camera and focusing has to be commeng¢ed again. In making a 
number of enlargements from the same negative, the inconvenience is not so important, 
but’ a, wwery appreciable amount of time may be wasted in an evening when only one or two 
prints are to be taken from each of a number of negatives. 

Considering these points, it was evident that an arrangement was needed combining 
péhinanent alignment with easy motion to and from the easel, together with a more 
delicate focusing arrangement. A form of carrier solving the firgt problem was described 
in the, May, 1921, issue of AMERICAN PHoToGRAPHY, but thi arrangement made no 
change in the method of focusing. The most obvious solution appeared to be in the 
form of a pair of rails, with a sliding carriage on which the camera would rest, the rear end 
of the camera being rigidly attached to the carriage and the front end movable, and it 
was in this form that the carrier was finally built. 

The rails consist of two pieces AA, 114” x 314”’ x 4/0”, joined in parallel position by 
cross-pieces BBB at the ends and bottom, a board not shown in the plan being attached 
to one end on which the easel is clamped. It would be equally effective to attach the 
easel directly to the rails, but, darkroom space being limited, it was in this case made 
removable. The easel must, of course, be accurately adjusted at right angles to the 
plane of projection. 

The carriage consists of the bed D, 12” x 20’, to which blocks EE are attached for 
its full length to slide with inthe rails. At the rear of the bed, a block F is securely fas- 
tened, in which are holes to receive the legs of the camera. A movable bed G, 6” x 8”, 
slides in guides JJ attached to the bed, and is drilled with holes for the front legs of the 
camera The dimensions given allow as much movement of the carriage as is required, 
and as much camera extension as the bellows allows. 

The woodwork of the carrier completed, it was necessary to find some method of 
controlling the extension. Rack and pinion was naturally first considered, but was dis- 
carded owing to the length of travel required, ard the difficulty of adjustment for an 
amateur mechanic. The problem was solved by a double threaded screw 5/8” in diameter 
and 16” long, revolved by a small steam-valve wheel fitted to the front end, the other end 
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being free to revolve in a plate attached to the rear block F. The screw passes through a 
threaded plate inset in block H attached to the sliding bed, so that when the screw is 
turned by means of the wheel, the block H travels along it, moving the sliding bed back- 
ward or forward as required. The screw was threaded.to give 34” travel per revolution,, . 
which speed was found quite satisfactory for focusing, but might be varied as desired. 
The wheel at the front allows the operator to observe the image closely while focusing. 

The apparatus described, with the exception of the screw and its two plates, may be 
easily and cheaply made at home or by any carpenter. Care must be taken, however, 
that al! essential parts are accurately squared so that the camera may be at right angles 
to the easel at all points in its travel on the rails, and also that the sliding bed may work 
true in the guides. The screw must also be set parallel with the bed, and care is needed in 
drilling the holes for the camera legs so that it may rest level. The screw and its plates 
can be made by a machinist at small expense. | 

A further convenience may be easily added by marking corresponding scales on the 
guides and on the rails so that the apparatus may be set at once for any desired magnifica- 
tion, the various positions being readily obtained by experiment. 

The substitution of the B & L Tessar Ic 5 x 7 lens with which most of my negatives 
were made for the R. R. lens supplied with the outfit was also found to be a great improve- 
ment, both in respect to ease of working and quality of results. 
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VIS Sha oN T has already been told in detail several times in these pages 
what acolor filter is, what it does and how it does it. The par- 
qj) ticular advantages of its use in numerous special branches of 
photography, especially outdoor subjects, have frequently been 
emphasized. It is sufficient here merely to repeat that when 
| this simple little yellow screen is placed over the lens, nega- 
tive and prints are obtained which record color values more 
nearly in accordance with the relative brightness of nature's 
. | colors themselves. ; 

By color values are meant recognizable and distinct degrees or steps of density 
in the negative and of greyness in the print. Without the color filter, blues and violets, 
which act strongly on the sensitive film, are rendered too light, while yellows, which act 
weakly on the sensitive film, are rendered too dark. The filter holds back the strong blue 
and violet rays, affording the weaker colors time to record. With the filter, blues and 
violets register darker than white, as they should; yellows register as light as they ap- 
pear to the eye. 

In actual work this means that in the print, blue sky is represented as a grey tone 
rather than white paper; that white clouds are outlined against a blue sky and have detail; 
that white apple blossoms and snow-clad trees stand out clearly against a darker 
blue sky; that mountains and other distant objects in blue haze register more clearly; 
that blue and violet flowers, dresses and other objects are grey rather than white; that 
yellow houses, flowers and dresses are light rather than dark grey; that yellow and brown 
autumn foliage are recorded by distinct tones of grey, that blue snow shadows are re- 
corded as sufficiently darker than the surrounding white snow; in short, that a more 
detailful photograph with approximately accurate color values and a long, harmonious 
scale of gradation results. 

In using a color filter, exposures must be several times longer than the subject would 
require without it. This makes it necessary to employ a tripod for almost everything 
except distant or bright snow-covered landscapes and water scenes, and prevents the use 
of the filter in photographing rapidly moving objects, but the better results are well 
worth the slight additional trouble. Three, four, eight and ten-times filters are commonly 
on the market. While the deeper, longer-focus filters give more nearly correct color 
values, the lighter filters amply repay their use where shorter exposures must be given. 
The use of a three-times filter is especially advantageous with a focal plane shutter. As 
the light efficiency of this type of shutter for any given duration of time is three times that 
of an inter-lens shutter, a three-times filter may be used and exposures estimated as for 
an inter-lens shutter, filter computations being unnecessary. 

Mental calculation of fractional exposures for the color filter is difficult for anybody 
not having a good head for figures, and the use of a pencil and paper is troublesome. 
The simplest plan is to use one of the accompanying pocket exposure tables, according 
to the speed of the color filter you happen to have, cutting out the proper one and pasting 
it into a card folder for better preservation. Once the correct exposure has been deter- 
mined for any subject without the filter, reference to the table tells at a glance the corres- 
ponding exposure required with the filter over the lens, 
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Most of the average camera user's outdoor photographs are of that class termed 
average landscapes. As the instantaneous exposure recommended for such views in 
summer sunshine, and also in winter when covered with snow, is 1-25 second at f:11, 
U.S. 8, the accompanying tables are based on the usual shutter speeds with f:11, U.S. 
8 stop in the lens, the exposures for larger and smaller stops being figured therefrom. 

While many of the figures in the tables are exact, some are only approximate. Exact 
figures are in bold face type; the others are approximate, but well within the latitude of 
ordinary plates and films if the correct basic exposure has been chosen. No speeds are 
quoted which cannot be given with Compound, Kodamatic, Ilex and Optimo shutters, 
or timed with a watch. Where a blank occurs in the table the required exposure is such 
that no shutter speed approximates it or, being a mixed number, it cannot be accurately 
timed with a watch. The next larger or smaller stop, as seems best, should be used with 
the exposure indicated. 

Multiplying all exposures several times in using a color filter so increases the working 
latitude that the percentage of error due to slight underexposure or overexposure becomes 
very small. This accounts for several instances of identical exposures for the same lens 
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but different shutter speeds in the accompanying tables. In subjects where blur due to 
motion is not feared it is better to choose the, smaller stops and longer exposures as the 
precentage of error is less. This is especially true of exposures which must be timed with 
a watch. It is much easier, for example, to time accurately an exposure of four or eight 
seconds than of two seconds. The benefits of using a color filter are lost unless exposures 
are ample and well within the latitude of the plate or film exployed. Color values are 
seldom important in high-speed work and in photographing rapidly moving objects it is 
best to omit the color filter. As an f:6.3 lens is only 61 rather than 100 per cent faster than 
an f:8 lens, there are only a few instances, except with a three-times filter, when the regu- 
larly marked shutter speeds apply with approximate accuracy, and as stated above it is 
better to select smaller stops and longer exposures, except in instances where poor light, 
heavy foregrounds or motion demand maximum lens aperture. | 

Reference to the tables shows that average summer landscapes with light foregrounds 
in sunlight and similar snow scenes, for which 1-25 second is the correct exposure at f:11, 
U. S. 8, require with the Kodak ten-times color filter % second at f:11, larger or smaller 
stops as indicated. bec the ‘ole Series a three-times filter “5 becpniat is required at 
fia; TH See os 

Summer landgpepes yy She scenes with: heavy foliage or foregrounds in which 
contrasts are great, réd, yellow and dark objects, shipping about the docks and portraits 
outdoors ordinarily requiring 1-10 second at f:11 are seen to need 1 second with the Kodak 
color filter, or 1 second at f-22, U. S. 32, with the Ingento filter. 

Open landscapes without foreground, light buildings, monuments and snow scenes 
after a storm, usually. requiring 1-50 second at f:11, U.S. 8, or 1-25 second at f:16, U. S. 16, 
need with the Kodak filter 7 second at f:16, U. S. 16, or % second at f:32, U.S. 64, with 
the Ingento Filter. ey 

Very distant. jandséapess. open snow scenes with light foreground, seashore views, 
yachts under sail and heavy clouds ordinarily requiring 1-100 second at f:11, U. S. 8, or 

1-25 second at f:22, U. S. -32, need with the Kodak filter 1-10 second at f:11, U. S. 8, or 
¥ second at f:22' U.S. 32. With the Ingento filter 1-25 SCoSnIEN is required at ‘ 12/0023; 8, 
or % second at f:45, U.S. 128. 

Very distant sea views, sky and fleecy clouds for which 1-200 second at f:11, U. S. 8, 
or 1-100 second at f:16, U. S. 16, are the customary exposures are shown by the table to 
require with the Kodak filter 1-10 second at f-16, U. S. 16, or 1-25 second at f: 16, U.S. 16, 
with the Ingento filter. 

In all instances the indicated exposures must be doubled if the sun is cialis by 
light clouds or mist but the light is fairly bright. They must be multiplied four times if 
the sky is gray and the light rather dull. 

EXPOSURES REQUIRED WITH A 3-1 IMES FILTER 


Shutter Speeds eo a ban 
at f:11, U.S. 8 f$:5.6 f:6.3 f:7.7-F:8 f:11 $:16 f:22 $:32.- f:64 
Without Filter U.S. 2 US. 2.5 U.S. 4 US. 8 U.S. 16 U.S. 32 U.S. 64 U-S.178 
I I 3 6 12 24 48 
4 % 3 6 12 24 
I-5 I-5 ; y% I 5 10 
I-10 I-IO y% I 5 
I-25 1-25 yy I 2 
I-50 I-50 I-25 yy I 
1-100 I—100 I-50} 1-25 ¥% 
I-150 1-200 I-150 1-100 I-50 1-25 I-10 1-5 
1-200 1-200 I-100 I-50 1-25 
1-300 1-300 1-200 I-100 I-50 I-25 I-10 I-5 


Shutter Speeds 
at 7:11, 'U. S. 8 
Without Filter 


OLD AUNT MARIA 


EXPOSURE REQUIRED WITH A 10-IIMES FILTER 


% 
I-10 
I-25 
I-50 
I-50 
I-100 I-50 


I-25 


I-25 


Lens Stops 

US8s vs. 16 

IO 20 

5 IO 

2 4 

I 2 

y% I 
I-5 va 
i~tO ae | 

I-IO 


f:22 
U.S.a8 


40 
20 
8 
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Shutter ae 
at # ‘33, U.S. 
Without. Filter 


Shutter Speeds 
atf:11,U.S. 8 
Without Shutter 


EXPOSURE REQUIRED WITH A 4-lIMES FILTER 


I-50 
I-100 
1-150 

1280 

‘1=300 


I-100 
I-150 


1-200 


I-100 
I-150 


Lens Stops 
f:11 f:16 
U.S. 8 U.S. 
4 8 
2 4 
I 2 
y% I 
1-5 Ya 
I~ Face | 
I-25 TIO 
I-50 z I-24 
ae 


"122 
U.S. 32 


EXPOSURE REQUIRED WITH AN 8-TIMES FILTER 


I-I0O 


Lens Stop 
1 f:16 
re US. *16 
8 “ed 16 
4 es 8 
2- 4 
ae Yop. 
an a 
ie 8 
I-10 I-5 
I-10 
I-25 I-10 


$:32 
U.S. 64 


SOME NOTES ON THE FOCAL PLANE SHUTTER 


CHAS. T. JACOBS 


shutter. 


f:45 
U.S. 128 


Be Gwen Er tear 


= 
| 
wr 


f:45 
U.S. 128 


ONVERSING with other amateurs, the writer has been surprised at 


the general Jack of familiarity with the focal plane shutter. Many 
have only very vague ideas as to its construction and operation, 
while others are totally unaware of the existence of a shutter 
radically different in design from the usual between-the-lens type. 
This is an extremely unfortunate condition, as the focal plane 
shutter has several undeniable advantages over the lens shutter, 
and doubtless many who would otherwise invest in and use one 
fail to do so simply through ignorance or a misimpression of this 


Among the points of general superiority of the focal plane shutter are its greater 
speed and greater efficiency, as well as the possibility of changing the lenses on the camera 
without the necessity of a separate shutter for each lens, owing to the fact that the focal 
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plane shutter is built into the camera, not the lens mount. A less general advantage, but 
an immense one nevertheless, is its adaptability to the reflecting camera — indeed, it 
has made possible that instrument as we know it today. 

Of course there have been arguments brought forward against the use of the focal 
plane shutter. Among the objections to its use we hear that it takes more space, necessita- 
ting a larger instrument, that it distorts, and that it is not as simple in construction 
or operation as the lens shutter. As for the first, focal plane shutters are fitted to small 
cameras, so that it can hardly be argued that this point is a very serious one. Regarding 
the second, it is quite true that the shutter distorts on occasions where there is extremely 
rapid motion of the subject. But in cases where this is really noticeable, the subject will 
be found to be one beyond the capacity of the between-the-lens shutter, and surely aslightly 
distorted image is to be preferred to none at all. Finally, the claim that the shutter is 
more complex in construction and operation than the lens shutter, while possibly true to 
a limited extent, is robbed of its formidability once one grasps the underlying principle 
of the instrument, which is really simpler than that of the between-the-lens type. 

The focal plane shutter is not placed anywhere near the lens, but instead is operated 
just in front of the plate, which lies in the focal plane of the lens — hence the name given 
the shutter. It is merely an opaque blind running between two rollers, one above and 
one below the plate (in a few models one on either side). The blind is wider than the 
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plate, and its edges run in grooves so that no light can creep around. In the blind are 
one or more crosswise slits, each as long as the plate is wide... Normally no slit’ lies in 
front of the plate, the blind here being unbroken, and acting as does the slide of a plate- 
holder in protecting the plate from the light admitted by the lens. When the shutter is 
released, however, the blind is moved at high speed from one roller to the other, far enough 
for one of the slits to pass in front of the plate, momentarily admitting to it the light from 
the lens, thus making the exposure. 

Consideration will reveal that the exposure of the plate is not the time elapsing be- 
tween the starting and stopping of the blind, but rather the length of time any one point 
is uncovered. This time depends on two factors—the speed with which the blind travels, 
and the width of the slit. The former is governed by the tension under which the pull- 
ing roller (usually the lower) is held. This is usually adjustable, but on some models is 
automatically taken care of. The second factor — the width of the slit — is of course a 
variable one. There are two ways of obtaining this variation — the use of a blind with 
several slits each of different width, and the use of one with a single slit of adjustable 

width. 

_. ~The first of these two types is the simpler of the two, but requires a longer blind, as 
between each slit and the next there must be enough solid curtain to cover the plate. The 
mechanism is so arranged that only one slit passes in front of the plate when the shutter is 
released. After one exposure the instrument is ready for an exposure with the next wider 
slit. Should a still wider slit be required, the shutter must be released, the plate being pro- 
tected while this is being done. On the other hand, should it be desired to use the original 
slit again, the blind must be wound back one slit — or if a still narrower slit is wanted, 

‘still further. This rewinding is done by a key on the outside of the instrument, and while 

.it is being done (as well as when the shutter is being released for purposes of setting as 
mentioned above) the plate must be protected from the lens. In a reflecting instrument 
this is easily done by means of the mirror. In any other camera, however, the slide must 
be inserted in the plate-holder, or the lens capped. 

The second type of blind, though a little more complex in construction, is possibly a 
trifle simpler in operation. It is made in two parts, so arranged that the distance between 
them is variable. This variable space constitutes the exposure slit, and its width is 
adjustable from a very narrow opening to the full height of the plate. The shutter must 
be rewound after each exposure, the distance the key is turned in rewinding usually 
‘governing the width of the slit. On many models it is possible, without releasing the 
shutter, to alter the width of the slit, in one direction at least, after the shutter has once 
been wound. This is a great convenience in cases where it is found that the subject to be 
photographed calls for a different exposure than that for which the shutter has already 
been set. Some shutters with this type of blind are known as “'self-capping."’ That is, 
the two parts of the blind are made to overlap while rewinding is going on, thus obviating 
the necessity of protecting the plate in any other way. This is a particular advantage on 
cameras other than reflexes, as they have no mirror which can be conveniently used for 
protection of the plate. 

The range of instantaneous speeds obtainable with the focal plane shutter is from 
about one tenth of a second to one one-thousandth of a second on most medels. Besides 
these speeds, time exposures are possible with either type of blind. The largest slit in 
either case is as wide as the height of the plate, and can be stopped in front of it. This 
permits focusing at the back of the camera, as well as time exposures of any duration, 
which latter can be terminated by simply relasing the shutter. Bulb exposures are usually 
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possible as well — i. e., the largest opening can be brought in front of the plate by pressing 
on the release, and it will remain there until the pressure on the release is terminated. An 
automatic adaptation of the bulb exposure is often included, by which exposures in the 
neighborhood of one fifth of a second to a whole second are obtainable. 

The way in which the exposure obtained at any setting of the shutter is indicated 
varies on different instruments. In some cases, usually where there is no external tension 
adjustment, the exposure is indicated directly at the key, or is automatically registered 
nearby. In, probably, most cases, however, a table is supplied with the shutter, usually 
attached to the camera, showing the exposure obtained with any combination of blind 
slit and tension. A little examination of a table of this kind shows that in many cases 
the same exposure can be obtained with one tension and slit as results from the use of a 
higher tension and wider slit. The natural inference is that the two are equivalent in 
every respect, and hence that there is no preference, in theory, as to which is used: This is 
not strictly so, as this brings in a question of the efficiency of the shutter, which is greater 
in some cases than in others. Naturally it is desirable to understand this subject so the 


shutter can be used at greatest efficiency, particularly when light conditions are bad, and 
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motion of the subject exists. 

The efficiency of a shutter at any exposure is the ratio of (a) the amount of light ac- 
tually admitted to the plate to (b) the amount which would be admitted were the lens 
fully uncovered as long as it is uncovered at all. Thus in the lens shutter, where a good 
portion,of the time of exposure is consumed in the opening and closing of the leaves, the 
efficiency is poor, falling to less than one half — or fifty per cent — in many cases. The 
efficiency of the focal plane shutter, on the other hand, is usually quite high. It is often 
argued that, owing to its peculiar construction, it is really 100% efficient. This is not so, 
as to fulfill this desirable condition, the plane of the blind would have to coincide with that 
ofjthe plate—a manifest physical impossibility. Usually the blind sets about 3% of an 
inch, or one centimeter, away from the plate. On some film cameras fitted with the focal 
plane shutter this distance is reduced to 1% of an inch, a decided improvement. On the 
other hand it is often greater then 3% of an inch, a condition not to be desired, as the nearer 
the blind is brought to the plate the greater will be the efficiency of the shutter, other 
conditions being equal. 

To get a rational idea of the light action on the plate when the focal plane shutter is 
used, an individual point on the plate must be considered. As the blind is operated (let us 
assume downward, as is usually the case), the first direct ray of light from the lens is re- 
received by any point just as the lower edge of the slit passes the imaginary line between 
the point and the top ofthe lens. A tiny space of time elapses before this edge lines up 
between the point and the bottom of the lens,.and during this time the lens is being un- 
covered to the point. For a time then, the lens acts fully on the point. Then the top of the 
slit comes in line between the point and the top of the lens, and as the blind continues to 
move the lens is covered, so far as the point is concerned, from the top downward. So 
even in the focal plane shutter some time is consumed in uncovering and covering the 
lens — considered from the position of a single point on the plate. As all the points on the 
plate receive the same exposure, this is true for the whole plate. This time is usually 
but a very small portion of the total exposure, however, and so it is rarely that the 
efficiency of the focal plane shutter drops to the neighborhood of that of the lens shutter. 

Focal plane efficiency depends on three factors: viz., lens aperture used, width of 
slit employed, and distance of blind from plate. If the first is expressed by its f number, 
and the second and third in the same units (% inch is preferable to one inch in the Eng- 
lish system as it avoids fractions), it can be shown that if the shutter speed is uniform: 
Lens aperture x Width of slit 


(Lens aperture x Width of slit) + Blind distance 

From this it may be seen that the efficiency of the same instrument depends only on 
the product of the lens aperture and shutter slit employed, as blind distance is constant. 
It is merely necessary to divide this product by itself plus the blind distance, and the 
efficiency is obtained, expressed asa fraction. It can be obtained in per cent by multiply- 
ing this result by 100. ' It is absolutely necessary, however, that in using this formula 
the lens aperture be considered by its f number, and the shutter slit and blind distance be 
measured in the same unit. The accuracy of the figure obtained will depend, of course, 
on how near an even speed is maintained by the blind throughout the exposure. In 
modern instruments the variation in speed in the same exposure, is very slight, owing to 
the perfection which the shutters have attained. 

Speed work is the particular field in which efficiency is important. The reason is 
two-fold. First, the exposures which can be given are so short, owing to motion of the 
subject, that underexposure is bound to result, making it desirable to get the maximum 
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light action on the plate in the time available. Secondly, the short exposure, with its 
narrow slit, and the wide aperture which must be used in the lens, are the very conditions 
under which the efficiency of the focal plane shutter drops badly. There is one thing 
which can be done, however, to increase efficiency — use the highest tension the instru- 
ment affords, as this will permit a wider shutter slit without increasing the length of 
exposure. On instruments where there is no tension adjustment for the operator to use, 
it will be found that at the lower slit widths the tension automatically increases. Inci- 
dentally it might be mentioned that the high tension will help to minimize the distortion 
produced by this shutter, mention of which was made above. 

In cases, however, where efficiency is fairly high in any event — i. e., on the longer 
exposures with smaller apertures of the lens — it may be advisable to use a lower tension, 
as higher ones are certainly harder on the mechanism of the instrument. The difference 
in efficiency caused in a case of this kind by halving or even quartering the shutter slit to 
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compensate for the decreased tension is not sufficient to be of great account. It is only 
as the faster exposures and wider apertures are used that it behooves the user of the focal 
plane shutter to concern himself with the efficiency of his instrument, which is very high 
in all other cases. 

There is one penchant of the focal plane user which certainly operates to his dis- 
advantage in many cases — the mania for the use of a high speed when it is not necessary. 
Some people are so obsessed with the idea that the focal plane shutter is nothing but a 
speed instrument that they use the higher speeds all the time. | Nothing is more ridiculous, 
especially in cases where the rendering of the subject would be improved by the use of a 
smaller lens aperture, and correspondingly longer exposure. Underexposure often results 
from this practise of using the faster exposures, not only because it is often carried so far 
that correct exposure cannot possibly result, but also because the varying efficiency of 


the focal plane shutter at different settings upsets the equivalence of different combina- 
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tions of lens apertures and exposures. Thus, though 1-50 of a second at f:16, and 1-400 
of asecond at f:5.6 are theoretically the same, the latter setting with the focal plane shutter 
would not admit as much light as the former, owing to considerably decreased efficiency. 

Because of its high efficiency at the slower exposures, even when used with a wide 
aperture at the lens, the focal plane shutter is a fine instrument for photography where 
the light is poor, and when with the ordinary shutter an instantaneous exposure is pre- 
cluded. This feature of its use is often overlooked. by those who consider it first, last 
and always a speed instrument. 

It is hoped that more people will be brought to realize that in the focal plane shutter 
they have an instrument which, with almost no exception, will do all that the lens shutter 
will, and a lot besides — an instrument not built for one single class of work, but for all 
conditions — and an instrument which is flexible enough to do them all justice. 


AN IMPROVED ENLARGING EASEL 


CLIFFORD CORNWALL 


EN RRTICLES on enlarging apparatus appear quite frequently in the 
photographic journals. These articles have covered fully the 
details of the lantern, but little has been written about easels. 
Anybody possessing a carrera with all the necessary adjustments 
for taking views, especially of architectural subjects, will obtain 
mi perfect negatives, so far as perspective is concerned, and the 
ordinary easel for enlarging will work satisfactorily. With the 
small folding or so called vest pocket cameras the case is altered. 
oie : These cameras at the present time are extremely popular, a 
fact which indicates that the “take it small and then enlarge’ practice is growing in 
favor with the amateur. While some of the 214” x 314” folding cameras have rising 
and falling frcnts, neither the folding nor the reflecting camera which the writer possesses 
has this feature. 

In photographing tall buildings with either of these cameras it becomes necessary to 
stand a gocd distance from the subject in order to hold the camera level and include all of 
the building. If the building is very tall, an extremely small picture of it will be secured, 
and this will necessitate enlarging. On the other hand if it is impossible to get far enough 
away from the subject to do this, but is compulsory to stand near the building, the lines 
will not be parallel and will run closer together at the top. Photographs of various sub- 
jects will show distortion and poor perspective. Here it becomes necessary to enlarge, 
primarily to correct these defects. Contact prints of the 214’’ x 3%” size are quite 
satisfactory, but if we have good negatives it is really worth while to enlarge to post card 
size at least, and in doing so correct as many faults as possible. 

The easel herein described was designed to enable the operator to produce enlarge- 
ments with all the lines, whether vertical or horizontal, in their proper plane. By referring 
to Figs 1 and 2, the reader will notice that all tilting movements are obtained by means 
of a universal socket. In obtaining just the portion of the picture that is desired in the 
enlargement we increase the amount of foreground or sky by raising or lowering the 
printing-frame holder. All horizontal movements should be made by sliding the negative 
holder in this direction, as by this means the desired portion of the negative is central 
with the source of light. Printing frames of the professional type should be used with 
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this easel, and they can vary in size from post card to 8’’ x 10”. Care should be taken to 
see that they do not vary in thickness, that is, more than 1-8” of an inch. 

By the use of the printing frame white margins are obtained on the picture, a most de- 
sirable feature. It is true that the glass absorbs a little light (about 10%) but it is useful 
if at any time it is necessary to title or number the enlargement. The titling is done by 
writing on the glass with india ink. When changing to another negative it can be erased 
with a wet cloth. The advantages of writing the title in this way are: first, it can be 
written in the most suitable place; second, it will be of uniform size under any degree of 
enlargement; and third, it will not spoil the negative for use when no title is desired. 

The capacity of this easel is 8’’ x 10’’, and it is shown in Fig. 1 with a frame of this 
size in position. By observing closely, four lines can be seen, two running horizontally 
across the frame, and two vertically. These lines are drawn on a sheet of heavy white 
paper, and assist in correcting and composing the picture. After all the necessary ad- 
justments are made, the white paper is replaced by the sensitized paper, and the exposure 
made. The printing frame is made to register properly by pressing a thumbtack into 
the lower part of the frame alongside of the spring clip, or, if desired, a mark on the frame 
will work satisfactorily if the light in the darkroom permits it to be seen. 

In selecting material for this easel, any hard wood that is well seasoned will be suit- 
able. The most desirable is maple, as it is easy to work. The support A, to which the 
universal socket is fastened, will have to be devised to suit conditions. The one here 
shown was made for a certain type of enlarger, and later when this machine was exchanged 
for another a few alterations were necessary. The majority of camera users have a uni- 
versal socket in their possession, but for those who have not this is a small item of expense. 
Nearly any make will be suitable, but it must be of a sturdy construction to prevent 
vibration. It is attached by means of a 4 inch stove bolt. 

The side members of the frame B are 1’x 1" x1014”,, with a14” groove 14" deep run- 
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ning the full length. One of these pieces should be notched on the side opposite the groove 
to receive the side plate E. The top end brace C is 4%” x 1x 74%"".. The lower end 
brace D is made from material 1” x 11%” x 74%"’, to take care of printing frames that are 
approximately one inch thick. In Fig. 2, the 44 inch square tongue on this part is clearly 
shown. If desired, and to save a little work, the tongue can be made separately and 
glued to the inch-square piece. This part is fastened to the side members by means of a 
wood screw 134” long, in either end, as shown in Fig. 1. 

A small metal plate E, with two counter-sunk holes, and a tapped hole to receive a 
thumbscrew, is fastened to the side piece B with two flat-head wood screws. Any hard 
metal can be used for this plate, which should be from 1/8” to 14” thick, one inch wide, 
and about two inches long. The thumb screw F need not be of any particular size, 
almost any kind thet is available will be suitable if it is over an inch in length. The point 
should be blunt to prevent tearing up the edge of the slide. 

The slide G is made of material 1%4”’ x 6” x 8”’, and should be planed to size and fitted 
after the frame of the easel has been assembled. Care should be taken that it slides 
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easily after it is finished. To one side of the slide, which we will call the back, two cleats 
are attached with glue and afew brads. These are 4%’ x 1’’x 4%” and their appearance 
is improved by slightly beveling the outside edges. 

Another piece of metal I, similar to E except that the ends should be slightly rounded, 
is tapped with a 14-20 thread to receive the threaded part of the universal socket. The 
part I is located with the tapped hole in the center of the slide, and is attached with two 
wood screws of suitable length. The amateur, who has no facilities for making the metal 
parts, will be able to get them made up at a garage or repair shop, at no great expense. 

The spring clip J was made from an old trouser hanger, is 1 inch wide, and is fastened 
to the bottom of the lower brace by means of three round-head screws % inchlong. ‘The 
shape of the piece is clearly shown in Fig. 1. The spring should be fairly stiff and will be 
found strong enough to hold the frame in any position except when tipped forward 
excessively. It, however, is not necessary to tip the easel forward, as all we have to do to 
obviate this is to reverse the position of the negative in the holder. In regards to the 
finish of the parts nothing need be said except that, after sandpapering, it is well to give 
the wood a coat of varnish of some dark color. 
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PREPARING FOR THE FRAY 


It is not just luck that makes some pictures suc- 
cessful and some failures. Even though, as often 
happens, the photographer has no hand at all in the 
arrangement of the subject, it is the ability to see and 
snap at the right time, which is always part of an 
artist's make-up, that makes the pictures successful. 
We do not think that Mr. French deliberately posed 
his two subjects in “Preparing for the Fray” or that 
he asked the man in the light shirt to stand against a 
background of dark foliage, but he probably saw 
what an effective accent the white shirt made in the 
picture and snapped it while the snapping was good. 
Another commendable feature in tke picture is the 
differentiation of the receding planes so that the 
further shore really looks as if it were considerably 
further away than that close at hand. This is an 
admirable genre and one that is probably prized 
very highly by the two fishermen who figure in the 
picture. Made in Maine with an Ansco 2% x 3% 
camera fitted with an anastigmat lens of 4 inches’ 
focal length, used at f:8, exposure 1-25th second, 
hazy light at 7.30 A. M. in August, Eastman film 
developed with pyro, enlargement on Artura, Grade 


SOMETHING NOVEL 


The process which I am going to describe is not 
entirely original, as it has been occasionally em- 
ployed by photographers heretofore, but, on the 
other hand, it will appeal to many readers because it 
is practically a novelty as far as many readers are 
concerned. 
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The process consists of getting a photographic 
image against a ground of gold or silver. To 


~ secure this the simplest way is to make a thin, strong 


transparency on an ordinary slow dry plate, similar 
to those used for making lantern slides. However, 
as they are not generally stocked in sizes larger than 
lantern slide (though they can be got to order), slow 
or ordinary plates will have to be used; these can be 
had in all sizes, and will be found to give results 
almost equal to any lantern plates onthe market as 
far as this special purpose is concerned. 

For the benefit of those who have not yet made 
transparencies, I willsay that they are made in much 
the same way asa print on very rapid bromide paper. 
The dry plate is placed face down on the negative 
in a printing frarre and given a very short exposure; 
about one second two feet away from an ordinary 
fish-tail gas burner from an average negative may be 
taken asa rough guide. The plate is then developed 
in the ordinary way — but it will, of course, be a 
positive, and developrrent should be stopped as soon 
as the image on the plate looks right by reflected 
light, judged as in a bromide or gaslight print. 

When fixed, it will appear very thin by trans- 
mitted light, but when laid on a piece of white paper 
should look quite strong. The plate can be used asit 
is, or toned to a desired color by one of the usual 
methods from brorride paper or lantern slides. I 
take it for granted that it is understood that the 
transparencies can be made by either contact, en- 
largerrent, or reduction, though, of course, if the 
picture is wanted the right way round, the negative 
must be reversed, as afterward it is to be viewed from 
the glass side. If printing from kodak films by con- 
tact, all that is required is to place the film face down 
in the printing frame; if by enlargement, or reduc- 


tion, you can either reverse the negative in the en- 
larger or expose the plate onto which you are enlarg- 
ingthrough glass. Reversing the negative is best, as 
there may be a little dirt on the glass of the trans- 
parency which would show on the finished picture. 

When dry, the plates are coated on the emulsion 
side with a silver or gold paint. Ordinary gold or 
bronze paint (as sold by stationers) or the aluminum 
paint generally obtainable is all that is required. 
This can be painted on with a brush in the usual 
manner but it is much better if flowed on like nega- 
tive varnish. To do this, pour a pool of the liquid 
paint onto the center of the plate, then tilt slightly 
until the liquid flows to one corner; next it is tilted 
at another angle until another corner is reached, and 
so on to the last corner, when the surplus liquid is 
allowed to run back into the bottle. This method 
gives a good, even film provided that care is taken to 
avoid waves. If necessary, a second coat can be 
given in the same manner. When the first is dry a 
piece of paper should be pasted over all, so as to 
avoid risk of scratching. The picture is now ready 
for framing. 

A narrow gilt bead is the best style of frame for 
this class of picture. 3 

A description of the completed article is next to 
impossible, but I can sum up by saying that they 
have much of the brilliancy and relief of a trans- 
parency, while the necessity of viewing by trans- 
mited light is avoided. 

I can recommend the process as worthy of atten- 
tion by all classes of photographers. I would also 
suggest that entrants in competitions try one or two 
pictures by this method; it will be found that results 
equally as pictorial as those of the old processes are 
readily obtainable. Also at exhibitions and displays, 
such pictures will attract much greater attention 
than their more ordinary rivals. It may be that 
they will even successfully catch the judge's eye as 
especially deserving an award. 

I feel sure that professional photographers will 
find it worth while to turn a few pet negatives into 
backed transparencies, either for show case or as 
specimens for orders. — A. P. R 


HANDLING UNDEVELOPED PLATES 


Many operators have a habit of taking exposed 
plates out of the slides and putting them in a plate 
box until they are ready to develop. There is 
nothing wrong with the idea, but the way the plates 
are laid in the box makes a great difference. The 
first plate should always be placed in the box, glass 
side down. This prevents the emulsion side from 
coming in contact with any chemical dust or moisture 
that may have been taken up by the pulp board of 
which the box is made. 

When you lay the first plate in the box glass side 
down, and the second plate glass side up, with 
nothing between the two, you bring the emulsion 
sides of the two plates together and they will be 
perfectly safe until you are ready to develop them. 

Traces of perspiration and chemical impurities are 
transferred from the fingers to the backs of plates 
during handling. These marks from handling will 
do no harm if the emulsion sides of the plates are al- 
ways packed together. But if the first plate is 
laid into a box emulsion side up, and the next plate 
the same way, the emulsion side of the first plate 
comes in contact with the finger marks on the glass 


PRODUCTS OF MANITOBA Wm. GOULD 
side of the second plate and these marks are offset 
on the emulsion. When the plate is developed, the 
marks sometimes show as distinct finger prints and 
sometimes only as irregular opaque blotches. Bare 
hands never come in contact with either the glass or 
the emulsion side of a plate in manufacturing or 
packing. The plate makers and packers wear clean 
gloves and they handle plates entirely by the edges. 
Plates are always packed in the boxes face to face 
and back to. back. 

Handle them the same way in your darkrcom 
and you will not have any of your negatives ruined 
by finger marks. — Photo Digest. 


PRODUCTS OF MANITOBA 


It is hard to take a good portrait in full sunlight 
because the shadows are apt to be rather dark and 
heavy by comparison with the highlights. The 
remedy for this is a full exposure and rather short 
development. The effect of sunlight can be ob- 
tained, however, by making the exposure at a time 
when the sun is obscured by light clouds; when the 
light is such as would be described as “bright. hazy 
sunlight."’ Then you can get good strong light and 
shade without too much contrast in the tones. Mr. 
Gould's picture was made under just such lighting 
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conditions and is a print of rare technical perfection. 
It is brilliant and “snappy” without being in the 
least harsh and the tone rendering throughout is 
unusually good. The face is dark in tone, naturally, 
because it is shaded by the hat and because of its 
being so near the brilliant highlights of the white 
dress, but it is just as it would appear in nature and 
istruetolife. The child's expression is as bright and 
as dazzling as the lighting and it is a picture that we 
are sure will be highly prized by her parents. Made 
near Winnipeg, Manitoba, with an 8 x 10 Seneca View 
camera, Ross lens of 10 inches’ focal length, stopped 
down to f:16, bright light at 2.30 P. M. in August, 
exposure 1-10th second, Royal Polychrome plate 
developed with pyro-soda, contact print on Eastman 
Royal Bromide. 


EVEN THE TREES AND THE WATER REST 
AT MIDDAY 


- It is seldom that a picture carries out the idea 
expressed in the title as well as this one does; the 
subject has been well selected and has been handled 
in a masterly manner so that it gives the impression 
of restfulness and repose. The only thing we have 
to criticize in the composition is the lack of a domi- 
nating point of interest. The picture, to our mind, 
needs an “‘accent™ to pull the tones together and 
relieve the monotony. A well chosen figure care- 
fully placed on the bank on the left is one of the 
many ways in which such an accent might have been 
introduced. Made with a Graflex R. B. camera, 
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3% x 4% Bausch and Lomb Ic Tessar lens of 7% 
inches’ focal length, used at /:4.5, fair sunlight, 
bright but not intense, exposure 1-50 second at 12 
noon, in May, Eastman Speed film, developed with 


Rytol Tabloid developer in film tank, enlargement on 
Artura Carbon Black. 


TONING BLUE-PRINTS 
According to Th. Sommer, if a platinum-black 
tone is desired, the print is bleached in the following 
freshly prepared and filtered bath: 


MMS ia oie in ao Se Weg Ak AO 350 C.C. 10 OZ. 
ERE SY cde teh apg Mae RS 8 gm. 120 gr. 
Ammonia (stronger)............ 8c.c. % oz. 


Then place itin a saturated solution of gallic acid un- 
tilthe desired tone is obtained. Wash again anddry 

For violet-black tones the blue print is first 
treated with a 5 per cent. solution « f borax and 
then placed in: 


MME 2 GSS be F) bok oo 3s 0 500 C.c. 1 pint 

WON es 58d Ga Phi sive «lm weve 15 gr. % oz. 

OE NE ear takes wc ns 1s gr. % oz. 
For sepia the following is used: 

SE AE ip ee area 100.£.€°-3. 02, 

PRE RIAS NG cs Sapeammae gp apr or 4gm. 60 gr. 

Hydrochloric acid. ............ 8 drops 8 drops 


For use, this solution is diluted to 1 part to 50 of 
water, and the print is immersed in it from one to 
five minutes; it is then washed and placed in a 5 
per cent. solution of potassium carbonate until the 
desired tone is reached. — Photo-Welt. 
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TOWERED CITIES PLEASE US THEN 


The “‘vista’’ arrangement in pictures is always very 
attractive when it is handled with as much skill as is 
shown in Mr. Samuel's striking photograph repro- 
duced above. The use of a tive-times ray filter with 
an orthochromatic plate has given correct tone 
rendering, so that the white buildings stand out 
against the slightly lower toned sky as realistically 
as they do in nature. The only modification we 


would suggest is to darken the lower part of the. 


print, especially in the lower right-hand corner. 
This could easily be done in printing by shading all 
but that part and giving it a little more exposure to 
the printing light. This would accentuate the deli- 
cate tones in the distance and add very considerably 
to the effectiveness of the picture. The trees in the 
foreground are very interesting in their intricate line 
arrangement. Made in Oakland, California, with a 
61% x 8% Seneca View camera, Wollensak Velostig- 
mat, Series II lens of 9% inches’ focal length, used 
at f:16, exposure 2 seconds with a five-times screen, 
Standard Orthonon plate, developed with pyro, print 
on Azo, grade E, No. 2. 


ACETIC ACID NO. 8 


Acetic acid No. 8 is called for in various formulae. 
This means 28% to 30% acetic acid to 100 parts of 
water. By using glacial acetic acid which is almost 
100% strength, we can reduce the size of containers 


Forp E. Saeed, 


and save storage space. When 28% acid is needed, 
simply dilute 25 parts of glacial acid with about 
75 parts of water by weight and then you have a 
product that is purer than the commercial No. 8 
acid. A hydrometer test on acetic acid is mis- 
leading. ~The hydrometer goes up to 77% strength 
and then falls to the same value on 100% as on 43%. 
This is due to the fact that the acetic acid combines 
chemically with water to make a definite hydrate 
known as ortho-acetic acid. Acetic acid dissolves 
iodine and in prints made with non-abrasion de- 
velopers containing potassium iodide, it is quite 
possible that some iodine is set free which dissolves 
in the acetic acid present. This solution attacks 
silver like a potassium iodide sclution of iodine and 
acts as a reducer on prints if they are left'too long 
in an overworked acid fixing bath. 


ILLUMINATING IN GENERAL 


To the portraitist the illumination of the sitter is a 
matter of such paramount importance that he very 
often overlooks the very important question of the 
general illumination of his premises. This point has 
been impressed upon us by recent visits to otherwise 
well-appointed establishments, where the very 
latest and best forms of artificial light were installed 
for the purposes of negative-making, but where the 
lighting of the reception-room, and even of the 
studio itself, were years behind the times. The 
lighting of many reception-rooms, even upon a sum- 
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mers day, would lead one to believe that the 
owners were afraid of letting their customers see the 
quality of their work. Windows filled with stained 
glass, sometirres mixed with antiquated trans- 
parencies; windows opening into small rock-work 
conservatories, heavy curtains partly drawn, all 
help to make a depressing effect, which is not the less 
evident at ‘‘lighting-up’ time, when the ill-placed 
and inefficient lamps, either gas or electric, totally 
prevent a proper inspection of the. work displayed, 
although they are sometimes effective enough in 
showing the working-up. 


AT THE CASE 


We contrast this state of things with the show- . 


rooms or, we might say, gallery of a firm of com- 
mercial designers which we had occasion to 
visit recently. Here everything was fresh and 
bright, walls of.a neutral tone, and all softly illum- 
inated by light reflected from special fittings, 
each of which held a cluster of concealed metallic 
filament lamps. ‘There were no hard shadows and no 
reflections either from the surfaces of the pictures or 
the glasses which covered them. Upon making 
inquiry, we found that the price of such fittings was 
very reasonable, a sovereign covering the cost of one 
of medium size, exclusive of the lamps. 

It is, however, in the studio itself that the highest 
point of inefficiency is reached. Except for the arc 
lamp used for lighting the sitter, there is often barely 
enough light to enable the visitor to pick his way 
through the furniture. One or two worn-out carbon 
glow-lamps, fixed high in the roof, give a sickly glim- 
mer, and serve to emphasize to the sitter the glare to 
which he is often subjected. This is particularly 
felt by children, and especially when the portrait 
lamp is switched on after they have entered the 
studio. As it is an axiom that a room should be as 
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brightly illuminated as possible before making flash- 
light groups or portraits, so it should be when the 
electric light is used in the studio. In this case the 
reflected light system is hardly desirable, as a more 
cheerful effect may be obtained by the use of 
bracket lights with suitable globes or shades. With 
modern lamps the question of expense need not 
prove a deterrent, the cost of current being reduced 
to a point which enables it in many districts to com- 
pete successfully with gas. 

The lighting of the photographer's show-window 
is, as a rule, fairly satisfactory, although it some- 
times suffers from a want of adaptability, a fixed posi- 
tion for the lamps not being suitable for all schemes of 
window-dressing. A few standard lights, with 
suitable, reflecting shades, will often allow of a 
striking effect being obtained with little trouble. 
Illuminated signs are not used by the profession to as 
large an extent as they might be. We do not ad- 
vocate an emulation of the picture-palace style, but a 
neat transparent sign, with or without a pictorial 
center, would often arrest the eyes of those who 
would not notice the window display, especially in 
crowded thoroughfares. The idea of illuminating a 
special lantern inscribed with the words, “‘When this 
light is burning, the electric studio is in operation," 
is not a new one, but such a sign clearly conveys to 
the sitter with little spare time that he will not be 
kept waiting while the studio is prepared for him. — 
British Journal of Photography. 


AT THE CASE 


This is a well arranged and, in many ways, very 
successful figure study. It would have been better 
if the lighting had not been quite so flat, as there is 
not quite enough modeling and relief on the face. 
This might have been remedied by selecting a 
different point of view, so that the light was not 
directly back of the camera. The dark and com- 
paratively plain background is a good feature and 
possibly this would not have been available if a 
different viewpoint had been chosen. It is interest- 
ing to note that this picture was made with a home- 
made camera taking a 5 x 7 plate. Other data: 
R. R. Planatograph lens of 8% inches’ focal length, 
used at /:8, light from three north windows on a 
cloudy day at 10 A. M. in August, exposure 8 sec- 
onds, Central Pan-Ortho plate, developed with M. 
Q., print on Artura Iris E Smooth. 


DISPLACEMENT OF FOCUS BY RAY FILTER 


The displacement of focus by the ray filter is a 
relative matter. In some cases it is important and 
in others it does not matter at all. The amount of 
the displacement is controlled by the thickness of the 
filter glass, which should be optically parallel if the 
most precise definition is demanded. With the same 
filter and lens, the focus for distance is very little 
changed, but it reaches its maximum error when 
focusing for equal sized images in copying or other 
work. When the image is smaller than the object, 
the best place for the filter is in front of the lens. 
Stopping down acts as a corrective. The use of 
gelatine filters which have no appreciable thickness 
will reduce displacement to a minimum. The dis- 
placement of a glass filter is backwards when the 
filter is in front of the lens and it amounts to about 
one third of the thickness of the glass. On ordinary 
landscape pictures the shift is practically unnotice- 


TWO S COMPANY 


able because of the depth of focus, but on flat plane 
copies, the error is quite apparent when using large 
stops. 


TWO'S COMPANY 


A group of two is harder to deal with successfully 
than any larger number and the reason for this is that 
there is apt to be conflicting interest unless one of 
the two figures can be made obviously more promi- 
nent than the other. This means that the picture 
often becomes a “‘genre’’ because in the effort to 
obtain unity of interest the artist frequently em- 
phasizes the occupation rather than the people in 


the picture and makes both of them subordinate.. 


In ““Two's Company” Mr. Dyar has very cleverly 
emphasized one of the figures by contrast in lighting 
and by outlining the face strongly against the light 
background of the open doorway. In this picture 
the occupation of the children is the main feature 
of interest, and both figures are subordinated to some 
extent. The faces are not brought out clearly. both 
are in shadow, yet there is a tremendous amount of 
character and likeness in the attitudes, and the sil- 
houette of the child on the left is most expressive. 


Louis A. Dyar 


The lack of parallelism in the background is a little 
disturbing. Enlarged from a 3% x 4% film made 
with a Rexo camera, Cooke anastigmat lens of high 
speed used at /:4, good light in June. Print on 
Artura Iris from an enlarged negative. 


COPYING 


To copy a line drawing or an engraving, don't 
waste time with ordinary sensitive materials. Get 
a slow plate, a regular process plate preferably, and 
give an appropriate exposure. Develop in hydro- 
chinon developer. There are no half tones to con- 
sider, so develop till sufficient density is obtained, 
and you will then have a sparkling black and white 
negative. If you develop too far, you may block up 
lines with a little fog. All you have to do is to 
rinse a moment or two and use a weak solution of 
potassium ferricyanide and hypo. This cuts out the 
fog and you arrest action by washing. If you prefer, 
wash the plate and then immerse in some ferricyanide 
and hypo mixed according to the directions for 
Farmer's reducer. If you have printed matter on 
the black of subject, use a black velvet backing 
when copying. 
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BY THE FIRESIDE 


ARCHIE TOWART 


First Prize, Marshall February Competition 


DEVELOPING BROMIDE ENLARGEMENTS 


Bromide enlargements from hard negatives are 
best made with full exposure so as to secure detail in 
the highlights. The shadows, of course, will be 
overexposed and would become too dark if the or- 
dinary method of development were used, but you 
can improve the results by diluting the developer 
with about an equal volume of water. This slows 
down development and the image builds up slowly. 
The shadows do not “run away” from the highlights 
and the prints will be found to be much more 
satisfactory. 


BY THE FIRESIDE 


In the February Prize Competition for amateurs 
for pictures taken with Meteor Flash Powder or 
Cartridges, organized by John G. Marshall of 1751 
Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., the $50 prize was 
awarded to Archie Towart, Jr., 35 Campbell Street, 
Caldwell, N. J. whose picture is reproduced on this 
page. The entries in this contest were judged on 
(a) the advertising value to the manufacturers of 
the flash powder, (b) general interest, (c) pictorial 
composition, (d) appropriateness of the setting and 
(e) technical quality of the photograph. In all 
these respects Mr. Towart’'s picture ranks very high 
and it is our opinion a very fine piece of work. Ad- 
vertising value, we notice, is the requirement that is 
placed first, but it seems to us that if a& picture pos- 
sesses general interest, if it is well composed, its 
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setting is appropriate and it is of high technical 
quality, its advertising value would naturally be very 
great. There is no doubt at all but that Mr. To- 
wart’s photograph will prove its value as an ad- 
vertising attraction, for it is of great general inter- 
est, it ranks high as a pictorial achievement and the 
appropriateness of the setting and general technical 
quality are beyond criticism and the makers of the 
flash powder are to be congratulated on having 
secured the privilege of using a picture of such un- 
usually high quality. 


NEGATIVE VARNISHES AND A SUBSTITUTE 


Although no practical photographer will deny the 
efficacy of varnish for preserving much-used nega- 
tives, writes L. Tennant Woods, in Photo Notes, 
comparatively few photographers use it. The prob- 
ability is that there are many like myself who cannot 
successfully apply modern commercial varnishes, 
particularly those of the shellac and spirit variety 
made for use with heated negatives. It is all very 
well for armchair experts to tell us how to apply it, 
but I notice that most of them always make the be- 
whiskered joke about more of the varnish going 
down the coat-sleeve or the arm than upon the 
film of the negative. 

Varnishing with me is a necessity, as I frequently 
take hundreds of silver prints from one negative in 
all kinds of weather, and I have found that, however 
careful one may be with an unvarnished or otherwise 


unprepared negative, it is impossible to proceed very 
far with the printing without silver stains appearing 
on the negative. 

I have always been in favor of those methods which 
enable one to specially treat a negative while it is wet, 
so that it will dry in a state quite impervious to 
silver stains, scratches, or other kinds of damage, and 
as some such methods do not appear to be generally 
known, not being found in ordinary text or reference 
books, the formulae and mode of using may be of 
service to those who, like myself, look upon the 
commercial varnishes as a kind of anathema. 

Shellac is unquestionably one of the best bases for 
varnish, and probably the most widely used, but | 
prefer it in a watery solution in which the drained 
negative may be soaked. My formula is: 
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a 
Dissolve the borax in the water by boiling, add the 
shellac broken up in small pieces, and keep hot until 
all is dissolved. Then filter, or allow to stand for 


some days and pour off the clear part from any sedi- ° 


ment. The fresher the shellac, and the longer it is 
allowed to stand after mixing, the better and clearer 
will be the varnish. If the color is objected to, the 
same amount of bleached lac may be used in place of 
the shellac. 

The negative, being drained after washing, is 
placed in the mixture and rocked just as if the solu- 
tion were a developing or fixing bath. After about 
fifteen minutes’ soaking, the negative is taken out, 
the glass side is wiped dry, and the plate is then set 
aside to drain and dry in the rack. If the negative 
has been allowed to dry before varnishing, the water 
varnish may be painted on witha soft brush. None 
of the troubles associated with hot varnishing will be 
met with, and a good hard and lasting coating will be 
the result. 

Lately I have been in favor of specially treating 
the film with tannic acid and alum, in order to make 
the film tough and parchment-like, the following 
bath being used for the purpose: 
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The negative is washed well after fixing, and 
immersed for four minutes — no longer — in the 
above mixture, the dish being rocked all the time 
so as to insure uniformity in action. The negative 
appears to darken a little and become more brilliant, 
and the film glass-like to the touch. It is then washed 
for a quarter of an hour and dried as usual. If the 
negative is allowed to remain longer in the bath 


the film may buckle at the edges and perhaps leave the. 


glass support. The solution may be used over and 
over again until exhausted, and the film is made so 
hard that water may be poured over the surface and 
wiped off again without injury. 


INTERESTED 


We are glad to have an opportunity to reproduce 
the winning picture in the March competition or- 
ganized by John G. Marshall for users of Meteor 
Flash powders and cartridges and Meteor Photo 
Chemicals. The winner in this March competition 
is Mr. R. A. Barber of Elyria, Ohio, and his pic- 
ture, though not, perhaps, strikingly original as 
regards subject and arrangement, is an excellent one 
both technically and pictorially. It is a very de- 
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INTERESTED R. A. BARBER 
First Prize, Marshall March Competition 


lightful genre study of a little girl looking at pic- 
tures with her toys and dolls close at hand. The 
subject is one that has been used often but it has 
been aces very well in this case. and the lighting 
is good. 


MAKING ENLARGEMENTS 


To begin with, one must have a good sound lan- 
tern, with a condenser that will cover the plate; not 
necessarily an elaborate one, but one that is strongly 
made of seasoned wood, does not leak at the corners, 
and whose illuminant is optically centered. A special 
enlarging objective is neither necessary nor desirable 
because any good quarter-plate lens of not more 
than 5% inches will do all thatisrequired. As the 
lens has no rack and pinion, it is preferable to have 
a rackwork frame on the lantern itself, in order to 
facilitate focusing. It is possible, of course, to 
merely rely on the sliding telescopic tubes generally 
fitted in the cheaper patterns; but fine adjustment 
with these alone is almost impossible, so that the 
slight extra cost of the rackwork on the lantern is 
well worth having. 

My own lantern has merely the base fitted thus, as 
I use an ordinary quarter-plate lens, which happens 
to be a good one, The condensers also should be 
good, though I don’t fancy condensers vary so much 
in quality as they are supposed to do, but they 
should be fairly free from bubbles. 

The illuminant for those who have no electricity 
is a knotty problem. Those who have gas of course 
can do no better than rely upon the incandescent 
mantle; the ordinary upright pattern is the most 
used. It gives an excellent light, but has the un- 
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fortunate habit of projecting the pattern of the 
mantle on the screen, unless a piece of ground-glass 
is interposed between it and the lens. 

It is now possible, I believe, to procure the 
inverted mantle fitted with cowl and tray for use in 
any lantern. Thisisastepin the right direction, for 
in this type the light is much more concentrated, and, 
being smaller, there is less loss of light, a thing which 
is exceedingly difficult to overcome whenever ordi- 
nary gas is used. 

Acetylene has its advantages in some ways. The 
light is very intense and of good actinic quality, 
but it is dangerous unless very well fitted, and then 
it becomes expensive. 

It is quite possible, however, to rig up an 
acetylene installation by the aid of a bicycle lamp, 
using the lamp merely as a generator, and connecting 
a burner from the lantern to it with India-rubber 
tubing. It is difficult to center the light, however, 
but this can be overcome by a little experimenting. 
For small condensers, one burner should be sufficient; 
but for anything over 54 inches in diameter, two or 


perhaps three, would be necessary. The great point. 


to be observed, whatever illuminant is employed. is 
even lighting of the screen. The circle should be 
quite bright all over, without any shadows or dis- 
coloration; the latter is often caused by faulty 
condensers. By discoloration I mean bluish patches 
near the edges where the illumination falls off. Un- 
less this is overcome it is absolutely impossible to get 
sharp enlargements, however good the negative may 

. When the light is optically centered, there 
should be no difficulty in getting sharp detail, even 
at the extreme edges of the print. There are several 
other points that tend to make for this end; one is 
exact parallelism of the lantern and screen, and 
another is the angle at which the screen isset. Under 
normal conditions it should be at right angles to 
its base. There are times when it becomes necessary 
to depart from this latter rule, generally when the 
lines in an architectural negative require to be cor- 
rected; then the screen often requires to be tilted 
backward or forward as the case may be. 

Having disposed of the apparatus, the negative 
itself is the next consideration. It is a great mis- 
take to imagine that every: technically good nega- 
tive is suitable for enlargement. 

There is a certain quality that alone will give the 
finest results, and that quality can approximately be 
described as thin and clear, with abundant detail, 
yet without any actual clear glass. 

It is often said that there is a certain printing 
quality for every. process, one particular quality 
which will give the best print. 

For instance, a pyro-developed negative, with its 
slight yellow stain, is admitted to-give the best 
P. O. P. print, or any other print for which day- 
light is employed, viz: platinum, carbon, etc. But 
in artificial-light printing I have never found the 
Pyro negative in any way superior to the negative 
developed with some of the more modern developers. 
In fact, a number of my best enlargements have been 
from hydrochinon-developed negatives, most of 
which were clear and very thin, yet with ample 
detail. The only reason why I use pyro habitually 
nowadays is because if | am uncertain of any of my 
exposures | find I can obtain more uniform results, 
owing to the greater control which is possible with a 
pyro developer. 

A dense negative is totally unsuitable for enlarging 
by artificial light, that is to say, if a pictorial result 
is expected. It might take half an hour for the light 
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to penetrate the darkest portions, during which time 
the paper is almost sure to show signs of fog from any 
stray light which may emanate from the lantern, and 
there is sure tobe a little,especially from the chimney, 
however well the thing is constructed. It has no 
effect when the exposure is only of short duration, 
as it has not time to act. 

Bromide paper is nowadays made in so many 
different varieties that it is often hard to make 
up one’s mind what kind to use. Generally speaking, 
a paper with a moderately rough surface will give 
the most pleasing result. The rapid or extra rapid 
is specially adapted for artificial light work, and 
yields the softest prints. It should always be borne 
in mind that the enlargement of a negative tends to 
increase the contrast of the picture, so that harshness 
has to be guarded against. 

One has also a considerable amount of control 
over the image when enlarging, a thing some workers 
are apt to overlook. For instance, a landscape 
negative containing light clouds, which are often 
extremely hard to bring out by contact printing, is 
quite easily printed through the lantern. All that 
need be done is carefully to shade the lower portion of 
the picture when its exposure is complete, allowing 
the highlights and clouds to have a longer exposure. 
The shading must be done evenly, so as to prevent 
any difference between the two exposures showing. 
A piece of cardboard kept constantly on the move, 
and large enough to continually cover the finished 
portion while the clouds are being printed, is the 
most simple way of doing this. 

Now as to the exposure itself, which, after all, is 
the crux of the whole matter, and which is a difficult 
subject to write about — no rule which would be 
infallible can be laid down. Experience is the 
only reliable guide after all, and it is very soon 
gained with a little practice. 

We have two factors which are more or less con- 
sistent at all events. namely, the bromide paper and 
the illuminant. The negative and the size of en- 
largement are variable factors. With regard, how- 
ever, to the bromide paper. it must be remembered 
that its speed only remains constant so long as one 
adheres to the same speed of paper — even different 
varieties of paper by the same maker vary consider- 
ably in rapidity. 

The size of the enlargement affects the exposure to 
a very great extent; for example, if a quarter-plate 
negative enlarged to a whole-plate required eighteen 
seconds, it would require half as much again if en- 
larged to 8 x 10, and double if enlarged to 10 by 12. 

It is always advisable to make a note of the ex- 
posure and degree of enlargement, together with the 
brand of paper used for each negative, and to keep it 


_as a reference for future use. 


In the development of an enlargement several 
important things have to be observed: for example, 
the kind of developer to use, the amount required, 
the method of using it. 

Amidol, metol, rodinal, ortol, hydrochinon, are 
all suitable in their way; but the sirrplest is arridol, 
and the most useful-for all-round work. There are 
so many good formulas of this developer published 
that it would be superfluous for re to furnish one 
here. Every maker nowadays includes one in his 
list. Nevertheless, whatever particular one is 
adopted, it should always be compounded at hore, 
for amidol is useless when stale, and an ounce 
bottle of the chemical in dry powdered form will 
last for months. There is nothing complicated 
about its dispensation, and the only other ingredients 


necessary are a small quantity of sulphite of soda 
and a little potassium bromide. 

It will keep in solution and remain good for four 
days, after which it turns pink, and loses its power as 
a developer. 

Rodinal is very useful as a single-solution de- 
veloper in the concentrated form, to which it is only 
necessary to add water to form a working solution. 

It does not, however, produce such a rich tone as 
amidol, but for some subjects of a delicate nature it is 
admirably suited. 

Whatever developer is selected, a_ sufficient 
quantity of it should be used, in order to cover the 
paper in the dish; otherwise it will not flow evenly 
over the surface, and patches caused by uneven de- 
velopment will result. 

Six ounces of solution should be used for a 10 by 12 
enlargement. 

The paper, when taken from the easel or screen, 
should be laid carefully in the dish, and then flooded 
with water, or even slid into the water which has been 
previously placed there. 

Air bubbles are often a source of annoyance, and 
therefore large sizes of paper should be allowed a 
full minute to soak before pouring on the developer. 

As so many workers find it exceedingly difficult to 
judge when development is complete by red light, 
pains should be taken to see that there is plenty of it. 
In fact, it is an absolute necessity to have good light 
to work by when developing enlargements. 

- There is no risk of fogging the paper if good 
quality ruby glass is es The image should be 
developed fully, and then held up to the light, and 
its density judged by looking through the paper. 
The fixing bath has a slight tendency to darken the 
image, thereby increasing the contrast, so that 
development should not be carried too far. — G. E. 
C. Morris. 


COPYING AND ENLARGING IN ONE OPERA- 
TION WITH A BOX CAMERA 

Copying a photograph is usually accomplished 
either by buying a special camera with a special 
lens or by paying a professional to do it. Both 
courses are expensive to those whose ““hobby-money”™ 
is limited. 

My copying is done with a box camera at a cost 
of ten cents and a little ingenuity. 

A piece of ground-glass was purchased of the 
standard size of the plates taken by the camera 
(quarter-plate) at a cost of fourpence, and this was 
fitted into the space in the camera usually stage 2 
by the first plate. The lens was simply one of the 
focusing lenses of a five-shilling magic lantern, 
temporarily fixed on to the front of the camera by a 
piece of plasticine. Having fixed the lens on to, and 
the ground-glass into, the camera, the head was 
- focused upon the ground-glass in the ordinary way. 
In the writer's case the image was in sharp focus when 
the camera was about 3% inches from the subject. 
The exact position of the camera was then marked, 
the ground-glass removed and a plate inserted, the 
camera returned to its former position, and the 
exposure made. 

The exposure given must vary, of course, with the 
intensity of the light; but in the particular case in 
question the exposure was two minutes indoors on a 
dull day. A window was on one side at a distance of 
about eighteen inches from the original, while a 
reflector was arranged on the opposite side. Con- 
trary to my expectation, the lenses used appear to 
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have good covering power except at the edges; but 
in the case of a portrait, a little falling off near the 
edges is unimportant. | 

It will readily be seen that this method may be of 
much use to those who have a lantern from which the 
lens can be temporarily removed. They may have 
photographs which they value, but in which the 
faces are rather small, and they would like perhaps 
one face enlarged and made a picture of in itself 
but cannot afford the expense of a proper camera or 
the cost of having the work done by a professional 
photographer: 

It is possible also to enlarge to a respectable size 
with a box camera photographs of small flowers, 
living creatures, valuable postage stamps and knick- 
knacks, which in the usual way may be insignificant 
when seen on a small plate and among a lot of others. 

The method, of course, is not limited to a camera 
with a single lens. A friend of the writer, having a 
magazine camera with-a rapid rectilinear lens tried 
the objective from another lantern with equal suc- 


cess. — Photography. 


MEASURING FOCAL LENGTH 


From time to time we are asked for a simple 
method of measuring the focal length of a lens. e 
can do this by taking advantage of the fact that the 
shift in focal planes from infinite focus to the focus 
for equal size is equal to the focal length of the lens. 

The best camera to use for this test is a view camera 
that has considerable bellows extension and, for the 
infinity focus, select some quite distant object, such 
as a church steeple or anything that has distinct 
lines to focus on. Make a mark on the. camera 
bed showing the position of the back standard of the 
camera and then, without moving the position of the 
front standard (the one carrying the lens), .re-focus 
on a card on which is drawn a target of some definite 
size smaller than the size of the plate. . The inch 
markings on a graduated ruler would be: very suit- 
able. Whatever is selected, focus it very accurately 
till the groundglass image is exactly the same size 
as the object focused. Mark the position of the 
back standard again and the distance between the 
two marks is the exact focal length of the:lens.. It 
makes no difference where. the .optical center, is 
located, whether it is between the glasses, in the 
glasses or entirely outside the lens itself.’ The at- 
tempt to measure focal length from the optical 
center of the lens necessitates the use of supplemen- 
tary apparatus to locate this point apeteely, At- 
tempts to check up the manufacturer's speed ratings 
usually fail because the actual focal length of the 
individual lens must be found and lenses, are very 
seldom listed quite accurately. Evenwith the 
most careful workmanship, there is a variation from 
the focus listed that may be as much as about 
three per cent. Equally important is the necessity 
for accurate measurement of effective aperture 
diameter which must be used in connection with the 
measurement of focal length to get the stop diameter 
The actual diameter of stops is correct 
only on single lenses with the diaphragm in front of 
the lens. : 


To copy a sepia print and produce a negative with 
good contrasts and correct values is not a task for a 
ray filter. It is much better to use a panchromatic 
plate without.any filter at all. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC REVIEW 
E; J. Wari, F.C. S., F. R.P.: S. 


THE Eper-HECHT WEDGE PHOTOMETER. — Eder, 
of Vienna, has issued a little pamphlet, which is a 
reprint of a paper read before the Photographic 
Society of Vienna, describing a new form of photo- 
meter, or as we should call it, sensitometer, based on 
the neutral grey wedge, described by Goldberg in 
1910. The wedge is prepared by mixing sore finely 
_ ground lampblack‘with gelatine solution, and brought 
to neutrality in color by the addition of red and 
yellow coloring matters or dyes; the colored gelatine 
is cast on to plate glass, formed into a small trough by 
little pieces of glass at the edges, and supported at a 
very low angle so that the gelatine runs into a wedge 
form. According to the quantity of coloring matter, 
and the inclination of the glass, varying degrees of 
density are obtained in the wedge length, and this 
increase of density is called the “wedge constant”; 
the constant chosen by Eder is 0.401 per centimeter. 
The. wedge is coated with celluloid varnish and has a 
protecting celluloid cover, on which is printed a scale 
in black and dusted with bronze powder, so as to be 
quite opaque. The scale is marked in millimeters 
and every 2 mm gives an increase in speed of a 
plate tested thereunder of 1.203 times. The general 
appearance of the sensitometer is shown in the 
accompanying figure, from which will be seen 
that on the right hand side are narrow strips, marked 
respectively R, G, Gr and B, and these are strips of 
dyed gelatine transmitting certain spectral regions. 
R is a red transmitting about 35 per cent of the light 
from wave-length 563 to the extreme red. Gis a 
yellow passing 42 per cent of light from wave-length 
472. Gr is a green filter passing about 6 per cent from 
462 to 544 and alittle red from 650 to 685. Bpasses 
blue light from 510 to the ultra-violet with a little 
red as in the green filter, and only 14 per cent of 
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light in all. The idea of these colored strips is 
that they will show the color-sensitiveness of ortho 
and panchro plates. The wedge transmits the ultra- 
violet to 313. Asa standard light Eder recommends 
the old Hefner-Alteneck amyl acetate lamp at a 
distance of one meter; or as a secondary standard a 
1c. p. electric lamp run from two dry batteries; or 
magnesium ribbon, 0.002 g, that is approximately 3 
mm, which should be burnt at a distance of 3 meters, 
by the aid of a bunsen or alcohol lamp. The ribbon 
should be held on the point of a stout steel needle, 
care being taken that this does not cast a shadow on 
the scale. Metol-hydrochinon is recommended as a 
standard developer with a little bromide. The dry 
negative is laid on a sheet of white paper and the 
““Schwellenwert,’’ or “threshold value,” or sensitive- 
ness is taken as the last number legible. It will be seen 
that a difference of 10 degrees is approximately an 
increase of sensitiveness of 2.5. tires. The instru- 
ment, which measures 9 x 12 centimeters, can be used 
for plates, and papers, and various tables are given 
showing the ratios of the degrees, etc. (Phot. Korr., 
1919, 56, 141). This is, oF course, nothing more 
than an elaborated Chapman Jones or Warnerke 
sensitorreter, and while it may be useful for rough 
and ready testing of sensitive surfaces, it cannot 
taken as a scientific test. From the practical point 
of view the method of taking the last legible number 
as a measure of the sensitiveness is open to very 
grave objections, as it does not necessarily follow 
that this faint light action will represent printable 
detail in the negative. Noting the thinnest impres- 
sion or number that will give a differentiation in a 
print is a far better method, and the same may be 
said of the densest end of the scale, for one may have 
a plate that will show 1co as the highest legible 
number and also have from zero to 20 all of the same 
density and unprintable, or as showing no difference 
in a print; and if the numbers from 100 to go will not 
be differentiated, then the effective scale is reduced 
from 100 to 70. The light-sourcesare also open to 
grave objection, as not one is at all comparable to 
daylight. The amyl standard is practically orange 
and the electric yellow, and the magnesium dis- 
tinctly green and with great excess of ultra-violet 
and comparative paucity of red. As to the color 
filters, it is apparent that the quantity of light trans- 
mitted varies considerably, instead of being reduced 
to a common luminosity as they should be and are 
in the Chapman Jones tester, so that this with the 
color of the lights would vitiate the readings when 
testing ortho or panchromatic plates. Should 
anyone want to make such an instrument, neutral 
grey wedges can be obtained from the Eastman 
Kodak Co., and also the color filters. Practically 
the Wratten filter 23A corresponds to the red; K-3 
to the yellow; 48 or 48 A tothe green and 75 to the 
blue. Personally I should object to these filters 
and adopt in preference the standard tri-color filters, 
or even non-overlapping ones, as by the use of these 
one can tell exactly how much green and red sensitive- 
ness has been added on to the normal. For those who 
may want to make neutral wedges Goldberg's 
original paper (Brit. J. Phot., 1910, 57, 648) will be 
found useful. 3 


A GERMAN BRANCH OF THE Kopak Co.— The par- 
agraph which appeared under the above heading in 
the May issue, p. 329, and which was taken from 
Die Photographische Industrie, appears to have no 
foundation in_fact. 


& 


s 


PLAIN Paper. — L. Reicher gives the following 
method of making Rpin or salted paper. Well- 
= paper may be used, or any paper may be sized 
with: 

PROMO O55 Eo 2g 1.55 gr. 
WHtOG 4 55 i Se aS 1000 ccm 16 OZ. 
rrowroot into a thin cream with alittle 
of the water and add with constant stirring to the 
remainder of the water, which should be boiling. 
Boil for five minutes and allow to cool. The paper 
can be floated on this for several minutes and then 
hunguptodry. Whendry paint with the following: 


Cuprie chiorile <2 0. i Be i8g 138 gr. 
Ciaraiiesa o924r i Oa i8g 138¢gr 
MOE iwiS0 Ea bas 1000 ccm 16 Oz. 


To this may be added a few drops of 2% ent 
solution of potassium bichr te; the more of this 
used, the greater the contras The paper should 
be - ain dried and then painted with or floated on: 

i 


VET IMGTRLS? isa em 128g 0983. gr. 
Pine oc ose oe tte 58g 445 gr. 
Castmcntebiees 2 iss6. cos ais Gn cs 40-31 
ES en ae 1000 ccm 16 oz. 


Dry rapidly. After insolation the print should 
be washed and toned in a borax gold bath, and fixed 
in 10 per cent hypo (Luz, 1919; Phot. Welt., 1919, 
33, 11). The addition of copper salts to printing- 
out emulsions slows the paper enormously and gives 
very harsh contrasts. Nickel and uranium salts 
act in the same way. 


PRINTING OuT TRANSPARENCIES — P. Hanneke 
recommends the following for making lantern 
slides and transparencies or opals: 


CNN 6. 6645 Ks hoe Cad ose a 85 g 505 gr. 
ee Cee ae Te 810ccm 133% Oz. 


Allow the gelatine to soak for 30 minutes, melt in 
a water bath at 50° C. (122°F-.), and filter through 
linen. The glass should be rubbed over with a 1 per 
cent solution of sodiumsilicate anddried. To the 
gelatine solution add: 

Be as Sess ais ta ee 5.52 42¢F. 
Then add: 

pereer MUIEGE 859 ee 38,36 g 268 gr. 

WO sis iss oe. 190 ccm 23% oz. 

oS. Ee eee ne ee 8.2g 57 gr. 

Heat the mixture to 50° C and filter through linen 
and then coat the glass (Phot. Chron., 1919, 30). 
The trouble with all printing-out formulas for glass 
is that unless one has a special registering printing 
frame, it is very difficult to judge of the depth of 
printing, and this must be very deep for lantern 
slides, or else the image is wanting in density when 
projected. The only advantage is that the image 
appears more like a stain than a silver image, as the 
grain is so fine; but as equally good results would be 
obtained by using one of the ordinary developed 
chloride emulsion plates, there is not much real gain. 


CYANOTYPE OR BLUEPRINTS — “Anon” points out 
that with ordinary blueprint or ferroprussiate paper 
the shadows are heavy, and there is general want of 
gradation in the print. If, however, the double 
transfer paper used in carbon printing, or any other 
gelatinized paper, be used, much better results are 
secured. A usual formula for the sensitizer is: 


Iron-ammonio-citrate, green....150 g 115 gr. 
WE PE Se OOO eS 1000 ccm =16 oz. 
Potassium ferricyanide.......... 3 269 gr. 


58s 
Apply with a brush and dry as rapidly as possible 
(Il. Prog. Foto., 1921, 244). Asthis paper is used 
generally for line work, such as plans, the want of 


radation is of no moment, in fact is an advantage. 
The idea of using gelatine is not new and dextrine 
has also been suggested; but does anyone want to 
print an ordinary negative in cyanotype? A blue 
image is wanted in three-color work,. but then the 
simplest way is to make a black silver image and 
tone with a cyanotype mixture. 


IRON MorDANTING FOR DyYE-TONING — J. I. 
Crabtree has patented the use of colloidal ferric 
hydroxide as a mordant for dyes in images. Prac- 
tically he converts the silver image into the usual 
cyanotype blue image by first forming silver ferro- 
cyanide and toning blue with iron alum and bromide, 
or direct by iron alum and ferricyanide. The ferric 
hydroxide is obtained by the use of an alkaline car- 
bonate or caustic. The alizarin dyes in acetic or 


- ammoniacal solution are specially suitable (U. S. Pat. 


1,389,742, 1921). This rather recalls Lewishon’s 
patents (1,071,559, 1913 and 1,126,495, 1915), 
in which a cyanotype image was obtained, dyed and 
treated with silver nitrate. In this case basic ferric 
nitrate and silver ferricyanide would be obtained. 
But Lewisohn recoated three times with the cyano- 
type mixture for the three colors. S. J. Carter 
(Brit. J. Phot., 1898, 45, 445) used the cyanotype 
process with subsequent treatment of the image 
with caustic alkali to form ferric hydroxide and dyed 
up with the alizarins, for obtaining colored prints on 
fabrics. As the hydroxide was treated in this case 
with sodium phosphate there was probably also 
some ferric phosphate formed, and this increased the 
brilliancy of the prints. For those who want to 
ornament household linens and fabrics, Carter's 
process is well worth attention: 


Potassium bichromate...... 0.025 g 0.175 gr. 
fof 3 Ste sarriiabe Se 1.25g 8.75 gr. 
G0 BSS, See iano +. Sei rae 2g 21 gr. 
Potassium ferricyanide. ......... Ig 7 gr. 
PUrMeNGG BTU. wc seca + se nes 5g 35 gr. 
Hydrochloric acid, 10%...... 1ccm 1 minim 
Sas sie oe oe nt 1000 ccm 16 Oz. 


Immerse the fabric for 3 or 4 minutes and dry, 
print and wash and then treat with caustic, phos- 
phate and dye. F. Dommer (D. R. Pat., 114.923, 
1899) patented the use of iron nitroprusside and 
subsequent treatment with alizarin and other dyes. 


- AUTOCHROME ExposuRES — C. Schitz has used 
the Imperial exposure meter for determining the 
duration of exposure for autochrome work and has 
found, assuming the H. & D. speed of the plate to be 
2.5, about one-sixth of an ordinary plate, that at /:7 
the exposure is exactly the time required for the 
paper to darken to the standard tint. This method 
is, of course, applicable to other makes of exposure 
meters, in which sensitive paper is used, as one has 
merely to place any number on the movable scale in 
any position, read off the time against 2.5 and find 
the diaphragm nurber corresponding to the sarre. 
Schitz uses supplementary Wratten K-1 filter for 
one-fourth of the exposure (Bull. Soc. franc. Phot., 


1921, 68, 321). 


“@A New Process oF Cotor PHoTocRAPHY — 


nder the above caption L. P. Clerc describes briefly 
a process patented by L. Didier, the inventor of the 
pinatype process, for obtaining color prints from 
autochrome negatives, that is unreversed auto- 
chromes. which obviously are negatives in comple- 
mentary colors, on a sensitive film or several films, 
so that there is formed at each point a complemen- 
tary color to that in the negative, so that the print is 
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in the colors of the subject. The inventor sets forth 
the conditions to be fulfilled as follows: the three 
series of reactions, each corresponding with the pro- 
duction of a primary color, should be chemically 
and optically independent; fixation should be pos- 
sible for the three sensitive films by a single reagent, 
or at any rate, by reagents which can be mixed to- 
gether. The leuco compounds of certain dyes alone, 
or in a mixture with other substances, are sensitive 
particularly to rays complementary to the colors 
which the compounds assume on exposure to light. 
For the production of yellow, other reactions may be 
employed, taking place only under the influence of 
the blue-violet rays. Fixing is to be effected in a 
solution of monochloracetic acid with addition of 
stannous chloride (Fr. Pat. 924,143, 1919; Brit. J. 
Phot., 1922, 69, 16; Sci. Tech. Ind. Phot., 1922, 2, 12) 
In the face of this meagre abstract it is impossible 
to form an accurate judgment of the process. Butas 
regards novelty one may be permitted to generally 
question it. 
160,772, 1904; Eng. Pat., 4.994, 1904) introduced a 

rocess, which they called pinachromy, in which 
euco, or colorless, bases of dyes were suspended in 
collodion and sensitized with nitro-mannite, etc., 
which acted as a catalyst. The leuco compounds of 
setocyanin for blue, of rhodamin for red and of 
flavanilin for yellow were used, and monochloracetic 
acid as a fixing agent. It istrue that in pinachromy 
three separate sensitive surfaces were used, that is 
to say, after the one image was obtained a second 
coating was applied, and then the third, with an in- 
sulating coat in between each layer. Didier applies 
the sensitive compounds in three separate layers be- 
fore printing, using insulating coats. It must be 
remembered at this date, 1904, there was no call 
for a one-film sensitive surface; asthere was practi- 
cally no screen-plate available, the Joly-McDonough 
being dead. The process was withdrawn, as the 
results were not permanent in light. 


THE ACTION OF SOLUBLE IODIDES ON PLATES — 
F. F. Renwick points out that an exposed plate may 
be treated with: 

- Sodium or potassium iodide....... 10g 77 ¢r. 
Sodium sulphite, dry............. 10g 77 ¢F. 
Sodium or potassium sulphocyanide 30 g 221 gr. 
SSR ae = ere 1000 ccm. 1602. . 


_It is then possible to develop in a strong white 
light by the use of: 


Pi ies iw dardaiice 4 4 4a Bob sea 5 g 20 gr. 
Sodium carbonate cryst.......... 100g_—sit':~ OZ. 
Sodium sulphite, dry............ 50g Moz. 
ee ee ee 1000 ccm_ IO OZ. 


The sulphocyanide in the iodizing bath may be 
replaced by a like quantity of hypo, if the plate be 
not exposed to white light before development. The 
addition of formaldehyde, sodium acetate, etc., is 
advantageous as hardening agents, to prevent the 
softening action of the sulphocyanide. and an addi- 
tion of 1 to 2 per cent of potassium bromide pre- 
serves the delicate half-tones. The solution should 
be used at 13° to 15° C. (55° 59° F.) Other de- 
veloping agents, except hydrochinon, may be 
but the above is the best, and development tak 
about ten minutes. Renwick found that the iodizing 
bath made the silver salts strongly red-sensitive, as 
did a 1:2000 to 1:10,000 solution of potassium 
cyanide (Phot. J., 1921, 61, 12). Renwick (Hurter 
Memorial Lecture, J. S.C. I., 1920, 39, 156 T) gave 
a very good and exhaustive summary of the action 
of iodides on silver bromide emulsions with a very 
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Meister, Lucius & Bruning (D. R. Pat. 


complete bibliography. Poitevin, in 1859, used the 4 


desensitizing properties of PObassium iodide to obtain 
positives direct in the camera.” R. Freund (D.R. Pat. 
213,775, 1908) patented the “Aktinla™ process for 
developing in white light by treatment of the exposed 
plate with 4 per cent of iodide, but this was not a 
success, because he used an unsuitable developer. 


Rep SENSITIVENESS WITH IopIDE — Renwick’s 
note, see above, as to the action of iodide in giving 
red-sensitiveness called forth a statement by R. B. 
Archey (Phot. J., 1921, 61, 235) that this pheno- 
menon was met with when making emulsions for 
positive cine work, when an unusual amount of iodide 
was accidentally used; and I have met with it under 
like%@#cumstances even when quite small quantities 
of iodide are used; it ygould seem to be dependent on 
the particular method’of making the emulsion. S. 
E. Sheppard has examined many commercial plates, 
exposing them in the spectrograph before and after 
treatment with iodide, and finds that the action is 
entirely specific, and confined to particular makes of 
plates (Phot. J., 1922, 62, 88). 


METOL Po!soninc — B. Hollins states that he has 
been a martyr to this trouble for many years and 
has at last found a remedy, after trying ‘every 
ointment and treatment, including the medical 
baths at Harrogate, without any result.” A solu- 
tion of 4 oz. of carbonate of soda in 20 oz. of boiling 
water is made, and the hands placed in the same 
for 15 minutes, or until the water becomes cool, and 
all the itching of the skin disappears. The hands 
are then thoroughly dried and the following oint- 


ment well rubbed in: 
OPO, OLSON 6 5 ko os ach one cb bw 10 gr 
A MUNIGD 3815555 asd A aa es 40 gr 
Regie Biles. OF tot. ok Aha 40 gr 
WRN F553 Oa ee oa 30 gr. 


‘This should be applied well three times a day. 
When using metol-hydrochinon developer a dish, 
containing 20 drops of hydrochloric acid to 20 oz. of 
water, is placed alongside the developing dish and 
the hands immersed therein before and after de- 
velopment (Brit. J. Phot., 1922, 69, 71). 


FLASHLIGHT Burns — The same writer, Hollins, 
states that through the slipping of a flashlamp he 
had his hand and arm terribly burnt, and being 
some miles from a hospital he was taken into a farm- 
house, where the farmer's wife applied a cold poultice 
of 3 or 4 ounces of carbonate of soda grated with 
raw potato. The pain went in five minutes and 
there was no further trouble. The poultice was 
kept on for two days and then the parts smeared 
with zinc ointment until the skin healed, which ° 
happened in a week (Brit. J. Phot., 1922, 69, 69). 

This is a very old household remedy, which recalls 
childhood troubles with fireworks. The best remedy 
for burns, and scalds, is the prompt application of 
10 per cent solution of picric sear g The pain dis- 
appears almost immediately, and repeated applica- 
tion and keeping the parts wet will soon heal them 
up. The only disadvantage is that the skin is 
temporarily badly stained. 


A New ULTRA VIOLET ABSORBENT — F. F. Ren- 
wick demonstrated the action of a new filter for 
absorbing the ultra-violet, made with acetamino- 
quinolin. This is a colorless compound and with 
but little fluorescence, and has a more complete 
absorption (Phot. J., 1922, 62, 111). Aesculin has 


always been the absorbent hitherto used for this 
purpose, and it has ti disadvantage of being very 
expensive, fluorescing very strongly, and rapidly 
turning brown on exposure tolight. It can only be 
properly dissolved with the aid of ammonia, and it 
came almost entirely from Germany. Kopp & 
Joseph (D.&. Pat., 253,334, 1911) claimed the use of 
coumarin derivatives containing hydroxyl, amino, 
seria k or benzol rings as ultra-violet light absorb- 
ers. e manufacture of acetaminoquinolin is 
described by Miss Hamer (J. Chem. Soc. 1921, 
119, 1433). 


DEPTH DEVELOPMENT —/O. Mente wrote to 
Liippo-Cramer that when using the safranin désen- 
sitizing process with some commercial ore ro- 
matic plates, of the non-filt€# type, he had found 
that no image appeared on the face of the film, but 
that a vigorous one could be seen next the glass. 
Liippo-Cramer has looked into this matter and finds 
that when tartrazin and pinasafrol, tetramethylsa- 
franin, are mixed together in certain proportion they 
arrest development on the surface, and this par- 
ticularly occurs if 1 per cent of bromide be present in 
the developer ( Phot. Ind., 1921, 1023). Ina later 
communication Liippo-Cramer returns to this sub- 
ject and finds that with emulsions dyed with tartra- 
zin, some combination is formed with safranin, which 
prevents the penetration of the latter into the gela- 
tine and therefore the desensitizing effect is not pro- 
duced. Filter yellow (Hoechst) has not this cffect 
and is the better dye to use for making self-screened 
plates (Phot. Ind., 1922,27). Thisisonly the second 
time that depth development has been noticed, the 
first being with Balagny’s amidol developer, made 
with sulphite neutralized with sulphite lye (Bull. Soc. 
franc Phot. 1912, 59, 289; Brit. J. Phot., 1912, 59, 
783,804). 


A New (?) DESENSITIZING Process — H. Bossel 
describes his new process of daylight development, 
in which safranin and some aniline dyes are mixed 
with the developer, and the plate transferred by 
means of an opaque cloth to the tray in daylight; 
then, after about one minute, the development may 

-be watched by daylight. Bossel is careful to give 
the chemical name of the Hoechst dye he uses, the 
sodium salt of naphthionic acid and beta-naphthol 
and disulphonic acid (Phot. Ind., 1922, 72). Thisis 
nothing more than a reversion to the old coxin and 
like processes (See This Journal, 1921, 651) plus 
safranin, as the above long chemical term is merely 
descriptive of crocein scarlet, or fast red, or azorubin. 


THE TRIADOCHROME COLOR Process — J. F. 
Shepherd has introduced, under this name, a pro- 
cess of printing from the usual tri-color negatives. 
The red print is made by the carbon process on a 
celluloid support. The blue print is made on trans- 
fer bromide paper, or toned by the usual cyanotype 
| method and fixed in a special bath that gives it the 

correct blue-green shade. It is then squeegeed into 
contact with the red print and after about an hour the 
paper stripped off, leaving the red and blue impres- 
sions on the celluloid. The yellow impression is made 
on ordinary bromide paper and toned yellow by a 
special combined toning and bleaching bath. This 
in turn is squeegeed to the blue plus red print and 
the whole allowed to dry, when the celluloid can be 


stripped, leaving the colored result on the paper. A 
small test chart of red, yellow and blue with white is 
provided and is included in every negative, and thus 
in making the prints the operator has a standard to 
+ ae to (Brit. J. Phot., 1922, 69, Col. Phot. Supp., 16, 
8). 


IRON AND URANIUM TONING — A. Cobenzl sug- 
gests that to preserve the whites of the pictures in 
these processes, the silver images should be bleached 
in a weak ammoniacal ferricyanide bath, well washed 
and then toned in a solution of ferric chloride or 
uranium nitrate, slightly acidified with hydro- 
_— acid. Aone-solution uranium toner consists 
of? 


Uranium nitrate or acetate........ 0.5 per cent. 
Potassium GNEINGE Ha a AS I per cent 
Hydrochloric acid c. p.............. I per cent 
Potassium ferricyanide............ 0.2 percent 


Then well wash for a short time (Phot. Rund., 
1921, 57, 219) 

The research orig? of Il Progresso Foto- 
hichens recommends the following for permanent 
rown or red tones, particularly for sketch por- 
traits: 


Wraniunimnitrate. 3. 2266 6 keds SS 0.4 percent 

Nitricmtid, ¢/ pis 60.235 Havre. .0.5 percent 

Potassium ferricyanide......... eo per cent 
Rinse and fix in: ra 

PIGS SG | SOE. 2 *.10 per cent 

WOH MOUGRIEs... S55 5 i Sl ee 5 per cent 

( slacia] GOBNIG MCI... nn oes wc te 2 per cent 


Finally wash (Jl Prog. Foto., 1921, 28,141). The 
method of using an ammoniacal ferricyanide bath and 
subsequent treatment with the metal, as suggested 
by Colenzl, was given by Namias in 1891, and has 
been repeatedly recommended; the use of the oxa- 
late was suggested by Sedlaczek in 1906. | 


ARTIGUE OR VELOUR PAPER. — IF 
about 1894 was all the rage in Engl 
a gum-bichromate paper, and the 
given of preparing the same, the 
stated, very. much like platinum pape 


§ practically 
ng 7 ethod is 


eS AIS Se 20g I r. 
MEME Back iipin i 4:44 acne 1000 “cr #2 va 
Allow to swell in the water and then mel 

and add: 
Sugar. .:..-. Sa a ee 20 g 155 gr. 
Coiert S008 an 40g 3108F. 
ea; ey ees gate eau e wes 10g 77 gf. 
Filter, then add: | 
EMERSON 5s ik cies Hah oes: Sie 335 6 Oz. 


This must be rubbed up into a thick Pe with 
alcohol. This should be painted over the paper 
till the white surface can no longer be seen, and then 
dried. It will keep any length of time. Before 
printing the paper must be sensitized either by 
painting the back freely with a saturated solution of 
ammonium bichrorrate in alcohol, or it may 
floated on the same for a few minutes. Drying is 
very rapid. Development can-be done by floating 
t r face downwards on water, or by spraying, 

in the original process by making a thin cream 
of boxwood sawdust with water and pouring over 
the print. Fixation is effected by immersing the 
print in cold water, or preferably in 9 per cent alum 
solution and washing until all the yellow color of 
the bichromate disappears (Phot. Ind., 1922, 50). 
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QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 


GRAFLEX Fittincs.— A. T. says— “In your 
booklet “How to choose and use a lens” you say 
that near-sighted people can have the hood of the 
reflecting camera fitted with special spectacle lenses. 
I intend to buy a 4.x 5 Revolving Back Auto Graflex 
and I would & very much obliged to you if you 
would tell me where I can have the hood fitted with 
practical achromatic magnifiers. I would also like 
to know where I can have my camera fitted with a 
practical swinging front." Answer — We think that 
any practical oculist could fit the hood of your re- 
flecting camera with achromatic magnifiers. We 
do not know of any firm who could fit your camera 
with a swinging front, unless the Eastman Kodak 
Company would undertake to do it. The only re- 
flex camera jye know that possesses both these 
features — %he™ magnifiers in the hood and the 
swinging front — is the ‘““Minex"™ made by Adams & 
Co. of London. 


RETOUCHING. — G. M. wants to know (1) is it 
proper to make the strokes in retouching fine and 


close together the entire length of the freckle or (2) 
is it proper to fill the freckle in solid with small 
touches 1-32 of aninchin length? (3) is it possible 
to make the touches too short in length? > (4) how 
can one tell the greatest length of focus one can use 


for standing,figures and groups in various size 
rooms? t is the address of the Conley 
Camera Co ? Answers — The strokes in re- 
touching must be so fine and so lightly and deli- 
cately made that they do not show at all as definite 
strokes. The aim isto work over a light area suchas 


a freckle in such a way that the pencil marks do not 
show at all as definite strokes but the light area is 
made to match the surrounding parts and thus does 
not show at all as an area of different tone. For 
small freckles, often one touch is all that is required, 
larger ones may need several strokes, dots, commas, 
lines, or whatever they are, with the pencil, before 
they will blend with the surrounding areas and dis- 
appear.® But the stroke must never be made so 
that it shows as a definite line, dot, comma or any- 
thing else. The effect of the pencil work is what you 
want. Go easy at first,and try to avoid doing too 
much. The British Journal Almanac (obtainable 
from George Murphy, Inc., 57 East oth Street, New 
York City) gives all kinds of useful tables for cal- 
culating length of focus, length of studio, height of 
figures, etc. The price of this is $1.00 in paper 
covers and $1.50 bound in cloth. The Conley 
cameras are now sold by Sears, Roebuck and - 
pany. They still use the same name, but the 
Camera Company is out of business. 


Grycin. — A. V. B. P. sends the following ques- 
tion — “In Beginners’ Troubles, page 59, you give a 
Glycin formula for stock solution. Please give me 
dilution for use in 24’’ Eastman tank for 20 minutes 
development at 65 fahr. Answer — The following 
Glycin formula is calculated to develop in about 40 
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minutes at average temperatures, and if you will 7 


halve the quantity of water it will probably develop 
in about twenty minutes at sixty-five, although it 
= run up to twenty-three or twenty-five. 


WOR cit Sy IS cas SHS BA ee I g 5 gr. 
Boiled or dist. water...... 1000 ccm 10 02. 
Sodium Sulphite cryst........... 5» 22 ¢F. 
Potassium Carbonate.......... 7.52 33er. 
Potassium Bromide 10%....10 drops 3 drops 


Develop 40 minutes at 18°-22° C. (64°-72° Fahr.) 
The Ansco tank developing formulas published in 
the April issue may interest you. 


DEVELOPING TANKS. — F. C. W. wants to know 
whether it is practical to make vertical film tanks 
forte development of roll films, of metal coated 
with shellac. cine ign other coating be more 
suitable? Woulda made of cypress or sequoia 
be satisfactory? Answer — Probably the metal 
tanks coated with shellac would answer the purpose 
very well, but the shellac would need to be renewed 
frequently. Asphalt paints are much _ better. 
Nickel plating is the most satisfactory coating for 
metal to be used for such a purpose. Certainly a 
tank made of cypress or sequoia would be satisfac- 
tory, provided it could be made in such a way as to be 
watertight. We have used tanks made of ordinary 
soft, white pine and they have answered the purpose 
very well. 


Exposure. — B. W. M. writes — “I have your 
celluloid Exposure Meter and I am doing some home 
portrait work. Does that indicate exposures in- 
doors, different rooms, different light? If so, please 
send one or two examples. In February issue, page 
70, we see a printing box, two bulbs besides the ruby 
pilot light. I would like to know how deep, how far 
ground glass is from bulbs so as not to heat. Do the 
two bulbs stand up like the ruby bulb or lie flat? Ans- 
wer—On the Exposure Disk there are three numbers 
given for home portraits and this is because the light 
conditions vary so much in different houses. You 
should use either 8, 9 or 10 according to whether the 
conditions are good, medium or poor. The time of 
exposure might vary from 1 second up to 8 or 10 
seconds. Let us suppose we are making a portrait in 
March, between 10 and 2, bright light (column for 
hour and month being set against light conditions). 
We are using Eastman Speed film (speed number 1). 
Putting 1 against 8, we see that the exposure for 
stop f:8 is one half second. A speed number of 9 
gives one second and, using speed number 10, the 
exposure is two seconds. ese different times are 
to allow for different conditions, such as bigger win- 
dows, open outlook, etc. In the printing box re- 
ferred to on page 70, February issue, the bulbs should 
be placed about one third of the way up from the 
bottom, they are lying flat, not upright like the ruby 
light. 

CINEMATOGRAPHY. — A. E. A., asks us to recom- 
mend a good practical book on cinematography for 
beginners at a reasonable cost and he also asks if we 
know of any publication on photographing special 
objects such as glass and papers with glossy sur- 
faces. Answer — ‘Practical Cinematography and 
its Application,” by F. A. Talbot, is a good, non- 
technical book for beginners. Its price is $1.50. As 
regards photographing special objects, such as glass 
and papers with glossy surface, the only good book 
we know of that treats of these things is ““The Com- 
mercial Photographer” by G. L. Rose. Price $4.00. 
We can supply you with these books, if you like, or 


you can probably get them from any good book con- 
cern in Philadelphiaw 


DurATOL. —N.P. P. writes — “Before the war I 
used to get from my dealer here a developer called 
Duratal and I also had the pleasure of receiving 
several letters from Dr. Malcolm Dean Miller re- 
garding it. My dealer now says that he cannot get 
it. Itis the only developer that! have used that did 
not oxidize rapidly. I have an Ica Model A and I 
make no contact prints but enlarge what I want to 
keep and in making up, say, a dozen enlargements, 
it takes about three hours. I have been using 
Eastman tubes and for some reason. the developer 
turns a dark brown in about two hours and than | 
get a stained print. Will you kindly suggest a 
substitute for Duratol. 1 would also like to know 
who handles 6% x 9 cm panchromatic plates.” 
Answer — Duratol was a German product. There is 
none of it to be had now, nor is there anything ex- 
actly like it. Don’t you think it is rather poor 
economy to use the same developer for too many 
prints? There are many good developers for en- 


largements: the Eastman tubes you have been ~ 


using are as good as anything. If you make en- 
largements often enough to make it worth while, 
why do you not mix a stock solution of M-Q de- 
veloper and then use some of it for about four en- 
largements and fresh developer for the next four and 
soon? We think almost any photographic concern 
like Eastman Kodak Co., Burke and James, G. Gen- 
nert or George Murphy, Inc. could get for you any 
standard plate cut to any size you wish. You 
should be able to order 6% x g cm. plates through 
your local dealer. 


A USEFUL ADDITION TO THE THERMO DE- 
VELOPMENT CARD 


THERMO DEVELOPMENT.— C. L. G. of Union, N. Y. 
writes us that although he uses the Therrro De- 
velopment Card with uniform success, he has never 
made up the solutions as given on the card. In- 
stead, he weighs out the proper quantity of the 
different chemicals and makes up a solution in that 
way each time he wishes to use it. He finds that 
this is the best way for him because, as he works 
very intermittently, there may be a long time be- 
tween developments. He has worked out a table 
which we give below and which he thinks would be 
a good thing to have printed on the card in addition 
to what is now there. By using freshly mixed de- 
veloper, he is sure of uniform results, no matter how 
long a time may elaspe between working periods. 
The quantities are for 30 ounces, for tank develop- 
ment, and it would be a simple matter to adjust 
these quantities for a greater or lesser quantity of 
developing solution. 


FOR 30 OZ. TANK DEVELOPMENT 


VVQ VQ QQ MQ M MS S VS 
Metabisulphite 1.68 gr.2% 3 45 68 9 12 


Metal sis. 3 0.84 14%1%4%22% 3.4 4% 6 
Hydrochinon ..2.52 3364%67% 10.2 13% 18 
...12% 16% 22 2837 50 66 82 


Sod. Sulphite 
Sod. Carbonate 1834 2434 33 42.55 70 99 123 
(Eikonogen may be substituted for metol.) 
(Hydrochinon and metol for eikonogen] equal 
parts, seems better.) 


PHOTOGRAPHING Micro Osjects — E. S., 
Stainauer, Nebr. writes — I am unable to obtain a 
book on dry collodion (negative photographic) 
plate making for photographing micro objects etc., 
and wish to know if youcan obtain this book for me 
or give me the name and address of publishers. Also 
gives names and addresses of the following manu- 
facturers: — photographic gelatine, unsensitized 
photographic baryta (glace) papers, dyes for color 
sensitizing plates, lenses, achromatic, from 14” to 
1%"’ focus. Answer. For photographing micro 
objects wet collodion should be used rather than.dry. 
It is not possible to obtain a fine enough grain on 
dry collodion. Photographic gelatine may 
obtained from any large dealer like Gennert or 
Willoughby. The gelatine used in the kitchen is 
exactly the same as that used in photography. 
Baryta papers cannot be obtained from anyone at 
present time. For dyes for color sensitizing plates 
apply to Eastman Kodak Company, Research De- 
partment. We believe the Goerz Optical Company 
have recently put a lens of 4”’ focus on the market. 


Paper NgcartIiveEs. — J. S., Chicago, IIl., writes 
as follows — In order to use a slow paper for contact 
printing on an enlargement, I wish to enlarge on 
bromide and then make a negative by contact on a 
plate or film. Which brand of b ide paper is the 
best for this purpose to bring o1 er details and 
shadings in a landscape? And whitch brand of plate 
or film is used for contact exposure?’ I should prefer 
one of the Eastman Professional films, e. g. their 
portrait film, toa plate. Answer. There isa v 
thin brand of P. M. C. which, if it were treated w: 
castor oil or paraffin, might make good negative 
paper, but, unless you have a good reason for work- 
ing in the way that you suggest, it would be much 
better to make a small transparency and then en- 
large from that on to paper, plate or film. If you 
try exposing through paper and making a negative 
by contact from a paper enlargement you will not 
be able to avoid showing the grain of the paper quite 
plainly. Eastman Commercial Film has a slow 
emulsion and tends to give more contrast than the 
Portrait Film. It requires about four times as 
long an exposure. 


FILTER CHANGING Focus. — K. O. P., New York, 
has an Ica Ideal A camera and would like to use a 
color filter with it, however, the filter ordinarily 
issued with this camera is of the screw-in type and 
the matter of screwing the filter on and off cannot be 
accomplished without great danger of scratching 
the lens, to say nothing of the inconvenigmce as com- 
pared with filters of the slip-on type. sides, he 
much prefers a certain filter of the latter type (Wrat- 
ten). His question is — I have read that filters 
always change the focus slightly. If I were tousea 
slip-on filter, the distance from the front of the 
lens to the back of the filter would be perhaps a 
quarter-inch greater than if I used the screw-on 
filter for which the camera seems to be designed. 
Would this make any difference or throw the focus 


tin any way, or would it, in any other way, result | 


in the taking of pictures inferior to those taken with 
the screw-in filter attached? Answer. The filter 
does change the focus slightly because it cuts out a 
lot of the blue rays and thus the lens is over- 
corrected for chromatic aberration. But it does 
not make any difference at all if the filter is a little 
more distant and the alteration in focus is so very 
slight that, though it might be perceptible in focus- 
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ing quite near objects with a large stop, it is prac- 
tically negligible in general work, landscapes, etc. 
where the focusing scale is set from ten or fifteen 
feet to infinity. If you like the screw-in method of 
attaching the filter but want to use the Wratten 
filter, why do you not mount the Wratten filter in 
the screw-in mount (or have it done) and then you 
could leave it in position and use it for all work. 


REVERSING THE LENS FOR ENLARGING. —G. C., 
Ft. Wayne, has been having some trouble with his 
enlarger and writes — You state that my trouble is 
_ probably from the light not being centered or from 
my lens not properly covering. I have already tried 
to correct these matters but think also my trouble 
might arise from another cause. The lens I am 
using is the one already in my camera which is used 
as enlarger. The lens is a double anastigmat, the 
Hekla, equipped on Ica camera. It seems I have 
heard something about the elements of a convertible 
lens being exchanged when used as an enlarger. 
My whole lens is speed f:6.8, 534’ focus, rear element 

’’ focus and front element 11’’ focus. Should the 
ront element be put in the rear cell and the rear 
element in the front cell in enlarging? I have been 
using it without changing. Answer. It does not 
make any difference at all which way the light rays 
enter a lens and the results are just the same whether 
the elements transposed or not. The only 
instance where there can be any difference is when 
using a single lens and then the difference is due to 
the position of the diaphragm rather than to the lens 
itself. Possibly, if the light you are using is not 
very strong and you have to give a fairly long 
exposure, the loss of illumination in the corners of 
the prints may be due to the light being weaker at 
the corners by reason of the increased distance 
from the light source. In the ordinary way, with a 
strong light, this slight difference in distance makes 
no perceptible difference and the variation in the 
strength of the light is taken care of by the latitude 
in the paper, but, with a weak light, it may be just 
sufficient to cause a falling off in the corners. 


PERMANENCY OF URANIUM TONING. — G. W. C., 
Burkburnett, Texas, asks for a formula for toning 
Azo E for rich brown, he does not like the yellowish 
brown obtained by the Eastman formula for sepia. 
He adds — The formula given in April AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY by A. Coblenz, uranium toning: it 
seems that Mr. Wall does not think that the results 
are permanent. Can this bath be modified for 
good results? Answer. Probably the hypo-alum 
method weuld give better results with Azo. The 
color — cbtaied by these processes varies with 
different papers; some give good results by rede- 
velopment and some donot. You will finda formula 
for hypo-alum toning in the May issue, page 332. 
Many people have experimented with uranium ton- 
ing and all have found that the results are rather un- 
certain as regards permanency. We cannot tell you 
whether or not the bath in question could be modi- 
fied for good results. This: would be an excellent 


ps pe genbee for you to experiment along these lines 
, 


you care to. 


UsE OF THERMO DEVELOPMENT Carb. —D.N.P., 
Thompsonville, Conn., writes — Thermo Develop- 
ment Chart is received, but as I do not understand 
it thoroughly, please help out in the following: — 

you have to mix A and B formulas or do you put 
water to.certain amount of AandB? For example, 
to develop a 5 x 7 Seed 30, how much of A and 
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- fortray? 


how much of B will be necessary and whether you will 
have to put any more water than the amount you ~ 
put to mix the developer. What do you mean, 
if the first trial does not give the right printing, to 
classify the plate one class nearer VS for more or 
one class farther from VS for less contrast? Where 
does the following correspond to Watkins Thermo 


Pyro soda :— 
VVQ VQ Q MQ: M MS S&S VS 

1 1% 1% 21M 4 634 
drams to be dliuted to make total value 3 ounces 
Please make thisclear. Answer. This is 
how you use the Thermo Chart — You want to 
develop a 5 x 7 Seed 30 plate. Make up your stock 
solutions, say, the modified Thermo M-Q, T. C. 1.9. | 
In one bottle mix up solution A as given on the 
chart, mixing the chemicals as stated in 20 ounces of 
water. Make up solution B in the same way, using 
20 ounces of water: The plate is classed as MS and, 
when you are ready to develop, you take 6 drams of 
solution A and 6 drams of solution B, put them to- 
gether and add enough water to make the total 
amount of the developing solution 3 ounces, using 
water that is of the same temperature as the room 
in which you are working. That is your developing 
solution and you next have to find the time of devel- 
opment or the number of minutes it will take for 
the plate to be properly developed in that solution. 
You do this by referring to the table of temperatures. 
If the temperature of the room and of the solution is, 
say, 72°, you will have to develop for 414 minutes, 
using the three ounces of developer ina tray. You 
can cover the tray and you need not look at the 
plate at all. At the end of 414 minutes, take the 
plate out and fix it and it will be properly developed. 
If you find it is too dense or too thin, that is to say, 
if it has too much or too little contrast, you should 


‘change the development speed letter and call the 


plate. M instead of MS if you want less contrast, 
and S instead of MS if you want more contrast. 
You will thus make the developing solution stronger | 
or weaker, stronger for more contrast and weaker for 
less contrast. For more contrast you take 8 ounces 
of.each stock solution instead of 6 and for less con- 
trast you take only 4% ounces instead of 6. The 
total quantity of working developer, however, is the 
same, 3 ounces. We hope this is now clear to you. 
If there are any points we have not explained satis- 
factorily, let us know and we will try to elucidate 
further. © 


AMERICAN AGENTS FOR GERMAN LENS. — H. C. 
W: of Brooklyn, N. Y., wishes to know who is the 
present American agent of the German optical _ 
firm of Hugo Meyer, Goerlitz. Answer. We be- 
lieve that the American agents for this firm are 
Messrs. Ralph Harris and Company, 26 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


OnE MINuTE CAMERA. — M. H., Lanuke, Alberta, 
wants to get a camera with which pictures can be 
made in one minute. He wants to find out where 
such cameras are sold. Answer. We believe you 
would be able to get the kind of camera you are 


\ looking for from the Chicago Ferrotype Company, 


Chicago, Ill. 


CHLORAMINE T. — G. W. W., McKeesport, Pa., 
writes — In the Aprilissue of AMERICAN PHOTOGRA- 
PHY there was an article under ‘Practical Hints” 
dealing with the removal of hypo after fixing by the 
use of Chloramine T. I have tried to order this 


*» 


ZB 


_ through local druggists but they have been unable 


to get it; the wholesalers say that they have never 
heard of it. I will appreciate it if you will inform me 
where this can be obtained. Answer. Chloramine 
T is sold by the Research Department of the East- 
man Kodak Company at five dollars per kilogram. 
Write them at Rochester, N. Y. for a quotation on 
smaller quantities. 


VALUE OF SECOND HAND APPARATUS. — C. C.R.., 
Rutland, Vt., sends us a letter in which he states — 
I am writing to see if you can tell me what the value 
of a Cooke Kodak Anastigmat, /:6.3 lens mounted 
in a Compound shutter is. This is a second hand 
lens and shutter but both are in perfect condition. 
This is fitted to an old style 3A Special Kodak. 
Please give me the value of this combination also, 
by this I mean the approximate resale value of 

odak fitted with this lens and shutter and also 
of lensand shutteralone. Answer. Wehave looked 
up the catalogs of dealers in second hand photogra- 
phic apparatus and, from the quotations on simi- 
lar lenses and shutters, we would say that your Cooke 
lens and shutter ought to be worth $40 or $50 and the 
camera and lens worth about $75. ‘It ishard toesti- 
mate prices on second hand goods because they vary 
so much according to the demand for that particular 
type. Acertain type of camera or a certain lens and 
shutter may be all the rage, and prices would natural- 
ly be high even for second hand ones. On the other 
hand, a camera may be of a type of which there are a 
lot on the market second hand, and that would reduce 
the price considerably. Write to Willoughby, 110 
West 32nd St., New York City, or to Central Camera 
Co., 124 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, ask for 
their catalogs, and then you could compare the 
prices for yourself. 


MaAkING DiREcT POSITIVES IN THE CAMERA. — 
R.L.R., Fairmont, W. Va. writes — I bought a copy. 
of Woodbury’s ‘Photographic Amusements” to get 
his dope on reversing negatives. 
indefinite. Why the wide range of from 2 to 8 
minims of thiosinamine? When should the amount 
be varied? “Ordinary Pyro™ developer does not 
signify anything. There are many such and the 
chemicals per given amount of water vary con- 
siderably. How many ounces of developer is 2 to 
8 minims of thiosinamine supposed to be put in? 
How much ammonia will assist the reversal? I made 
twenty-five tests, varying the chemicals in as man 
ways, but the results were everything but a reversal. 
Are the plates to be put through a normal hypo bath 
or treated otherwise? If you can supplement this 
article with anything definite or of value or can give 
me any other formula for reversal, | would appreciate 
it very much. The formula for reversal in auto- 
chrome work does not give satisfactory results for 
the work in hand. Answer. Waterhouse’s pro- 
cess of reversal is not always reliable. It is only an 
amusement or experimental process. It was 
worked out by him in the early days of the dry plate 
and no one has eee i it worth while to do any 
experimenting recently under modern conditions. 
The Positype people have worked out a thoroughly 
satisfactory method for films coated on paper and 
the autochrome process can be easily applied to any 
plate with a thin emulsion.. When you get a plate 
with a very thick emulsion, however, troubles come 
from the fact that there is not a clear cut image 
straight through from the top surface of the film to 
the.base, and, consequently, when the first developed 


** 
— 


It is too vague;- 


image is removed, you have not madea clean removal 
of all the silver in the affected spots. Naturally re- 
development gives more or less general fog. So you 
see you must work.on a very thinly coated plate 
which makes it difficult sometimes to get the neces- 
sary density. ’ 


Foc AND FLARE WHEN WoRKING AGAINST THE 
Licut. — S. S. S., Waverley, Mass., wants to know 
what type of lens should give greatest satisfaction 
in working against the light, taking interiors, in- 
cluding the windows, the hardest possible jobs of 
that sort? I am using a Heclaand, thoughinclined 
to blame myself for all the faults my negatives are 
heir to, still I strongly suspect the Hecla of failing 
at that job. My negatives look foggy or misty, 
though I am using Hance’s non-halation developer — 
6 grs. Metol, 30 grs, Hydroquinone, 120 grs. Sul- 
phite of Soda in 40 oz. water. The masked edges of 
the negatives remain clear. Also, in looking at the 
ground glass, it looks as the print looks: foggy. Now 
what I want to know is this — are any types of 
lenses known to photographers to be more free from 
that than others? If so, which types are best and 
which are poorest? How about R. R., Dagor, 
Protar, Tessar, etc. The Hecla is a symmetrical 
f:6.8 type. Are all such based on the expired Dagor 
patents? Has this fault, if it is a fault, a name like _ 
coma or flare? I am aiming to do a few of the most 
difficult things in photography well, to get a small 
‘rep’ and then earn some money,so I am _ tackling 
extremes of contrast in order to find out all there is 
to know about such a job, but I suspect friend Hecla 
— otherwise a faithful friend — of slinging a monkey 
wrench into the works. By the way, what causes 
brilliance of image, said to be a characteristic of 
some lenses? Extreme definition or something else? 


-Is it real, or mere sales talk? Answer. Theoretic- 


ally. lenses without air spaces ‘are rather more 
brilliant because there are fewer reflecting surfaces 
and, naturally, the fewer elements there are in a 
lens, the less loss of light, but the best fog and 
flare preventer, the easiest and simplest remedy for 
such defects as you refer to, is to use a good lens 
shade or hood. Light that strikes the lens at an 


_angle often does more harm than light right straight 


ahead and a lens hood that extends out far enough to 
exclude everything except just what is wanted will 
often help a great deal in getting brilliancy. Of 
course your lens must be quite clean.. We:do not 
think friend Hecla is going back on you; there are 
no lenses that are entirely free from this trouble and, 
under certain conditions it is possible to shoot right 
in to a window without getting foggy pictures. Some 
times a very slight change in the position of the cam- 
era willhelp. Any high grade lens, an efficient lens 
hood, portrait films and quick development make | 
up a good team for such “stunts” as you are doing. 


SPECIAL METHODS OF DEVELOPING AND PRINTING. 
— E. F. C., Milwaukee, Wis., writes as follows: — 
Occasionally I read in various photographic litera- 
ture of taking advantage of “‘quick development,’ 
“checked development” and other special. methods 
during development. and printing but have as yet 
never read of these methods-outlined. As I am a 
subscriber, I take the liberty to enquire whether it 
is possible that the above be given a page or so in 

our magazine, or that this letter be treated as a 
‘question”’ and the.answer published in the ‘‘Ques- 
tion and Answer” columns ‘of the magazine. I 
would certainly appreciate knowing the various 
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stunts one can resort to during the development of 
the negative or during printing the positive that will 
give a certain desired result, and I believe. others 
will also appreciate reading it. Answer. “Quick 
development,” “checked development’ and other 
special methods of developing are of very little 
practical utility. The quality of the negative is 
definitely settled as soon as the exposure has been 
made. Exposure is of the utmost importance and 
development has very little to do with the quality 
of the resulting negative. For that reason it is not” 
advisable for any photographer to bother with 
““stunts"’ in development; only very slight modifica- 
tion of the negative is possible in development. 
Diluting the developer with water tends to reduce 
contrasts a little, the addition of a little extra bro- 
mide before development is started will tend to 
increase contrasts a little in a negative that is known 
to be overexposed. Beyond this very slight amount 
of control, we do not think enough cart be done to 
make it worth while to bother with “‘stunts.” 


SHORT Time-ExposurE. — C. M. H., Dayton, 
Ohio, asks the following question: — I am an ama- 
teur photographer and a constant reader of AMERI- 
CAN PHOTOGRAPHY where I. get my information on 


the subject of making pictures. >There is one point. 


I have not been able-to find’out, so I am coming to 
you forinformation. I read of one second exposure, 
one-half second exposure, one and two-thirds seconds 
exposure: now, what is one second exposure, how 
do you count or measure the space of time? Most 
shutters I have examined have different spéeds. I 
make mostly ‘bulb’ exposures on landscapes. If 
you car-help me out in this point, I will appreciate it 
very much. Answer. There are a number of 
shutters so constructed that they will give automati 


exposures of one secofid or one-half second, just in” ” 
same_way as the short instantaneous exposures _ 


th 
at given. On the Optimo shutter, for example, 
“the range of speeds is — 1 second, % second, 1-5th 


second, and so on, ‘up to 1-300th of a second. With” 


. a shutter that has-not this range of speeds you have 
to use the, -"bulb” (which is now, usually, a flexible, 
meta] antinous release iastead of theold style rubber 


bulb’ and.tube) to giye.these short exposures and,-- 


with a little practice, it is not hard to do this with 

reasonable,accuracy. The best way to count seconds 
is tosay, at an ordinary rate, the word$— “‘one little 
- Second twos little seconds” and so on. “You can 
time yourself with a watth and soon get the right 
speed, “Then you set the shutter at “bulb” and 
begin counting.and you’can open and shut the shut- 
ter. on Successiye counts. »Half-seconds can be 
given in the same.way. The old-time portrait pho- 
tographers used to be very expert in counting seconds 
» and in those days they _uSed a lens cap instead of a 
shutter, as 4.general rule,the shutters-in those days 
being very crude and primitive contrivances com- 
pared with those of the present day. 


MEASURING IN DEGREES. — O. A. W.,*Massena, 
N. Y., writes —-We have read with mich interest 
the artitle in your March issue entitléd“‘Know Your 
Shutter,” by Francis.M. Weston, Jr. While we 
consider this a very practical article, yet it-appears 
that an allowance should’ be made for the width of 
the strip of paper pasted on the phonoggaph record; 
Otherwise. the shutter speed shown would. be slower 
thanit actually is. “Were the print shown in Fig. 1,. 
page 150, the same size 
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as. the original, then the - 


hite strip of paper, due to the movement of the 
evolving record, would be wider than % inch. To 
btain the actual amount of movement we should 
certainly have to deduct the width of the paper 
strip, otherwise we would find a shutter speed indi- 
cated when the record remained stationary. To 
obviate this difficulty, | would suggest that two 
exposures be made, one with the phonograph record 
in motion and one with it still, and the difference | 
in the size of the two strips would then be the true 
basis for calculating the shutter speed. Answer. 
-We thank you for your letter of March 21st, but 
we believe the method as printed in AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY is accurate and that no allowance 
need to be made for the width of the paper strip. 
Perhaps the author should have gone into this point, 
but, frequently, a mathematician who knows him- 
self that a thing is right fails to appreciate that one 
less versed in mathematics may need an explanation. 
If we were measuring the length of the arc at the 
edge of the phonograph disk in inches and comparing 
them in this way, the allowance which you suggest 
would have to be made, but, as a matter of fact, we 
are measuring in degrees, and consequently the 
width of the strip is of absolutely no importance, 


provided the two edges of the paper are parallel. 
The diagram reproduced with the article will show 
that thisisso. You willsee that whatever the width 
of the-strip may be, the angle always remains the 
‘same and it is the angle that we measure by a pro- 
tractor or on a watch dial} so the width of the paper 
is immaterial. 


- 
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- ‘CORRESPONDENCE 


*Editor.of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dear Sir: 

‘I-will state initially that I have been a regular 
‘reader of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY for a number of 
years,-as my bound volumes bear witness. 
~ Inthe May, 1922, issue there is an article by C. B. 
Weed on speed photography. 

The object of this letter is to reply to one or more 
statements in that article: s 

In the second paragraph Mr. Weed says, “‘of thé 
two the reflecting form is the more practical. 

“The reflecting camera is also much easier to 
operate.” 

These statements were made as a comparison of 
value of the Graflex and the Speed Graphic, the one 
reflecting and the other non-reflecting but using a 
direct view finder. 

_I do not agree with Mr. Weed, as my experience 
is the reverse, I will state that I have covered all 
types of work, in all kinds of weather, and when I 
-am out for high speed work I always use my 4 x § 
Speed Graphic and not once has it failed me in the 
matter of focusing. : 

The’ focusing scale is so graduated that I can get 
the photograph at practically any distance from 10 
feet to infinity and there is not one chance in a 


million of getting within 10 ft. on speed work. 
My reflecting camera is a Thornton Pickard 4 * 

. * revolving back, 13 inches bellows extension. : 

I use this only on ordinary work and on sea p 

tographs, With this camera I use an f:6 lens, « 

inches focus, or a Cooke Telar, f:7, 1334 inches foc 
Mr. Weed says that the news photographers 
the Graflex, meaning of course the reflecting ty 

Is the statement correct in toto? Let us-go bac 
few years. : 

A number of years ago while on some Navy rf 
tography .I was using the Speed. Graphic. 
other photographers, press men, were using 

Graflex, and mirror Reflex, both reflecting. A 
minutes before we were to make the most import 
photograph one of the press men “‘spotted 
camera and asked to look at it. It was the 
Speed Graphic which he had seen. He called 
attention of the others toit. He saw that the Sx 
Graphic could be handled more rapidly than 
reflecting type. The men with the reflecting 
said, almost to a man, that they would ask t 
paper to buy the Speed Graphic. . 

I covered the big Salem fire and I was the 
one using a Speed Graphic. The day after the t 
was in Salem when I came across a press man w 
5 x 7 Speed Graphic. 

_ I said to him, “You are not from Boston.’ 
asked, “How do you know?” I replied, “Bec 
you are using a Speed, Graphic. That is wh 
generally use but I have not seen any other ir 

_ around Boston."’ The man stated that he was o 
New York Times and had been sent from New 
to get such photographs as he could. - He also s 
that the press men in New York, were just begii 
to realize the value of the-Speed Graphic. and 
like himself had dropped the reflecting type. - 

Coming down to to-day I find the Speed Gr: 
or the Goerz Ango, being used by men who for 

stised the refiecting type. ©: "°° $* 3" 

In the British Isles and on the Continent, 
cially on the Continent, -the press men, asa 
use a camera of the Speed Graphic'type, that. i 
with the direct view finder. Y te A 

I would not exchange my Speed Graphic. f 
best reflecting camera on the market. « | 

Referring to the matter of exposure I ques 

_there be any exposure table superior to that 
Burroughs Wellcome & Co. and I know that 
are tables much inferior. ~ * ae 

I have been asked, “How do you know w 
release the shutter; when the object mov 

-., Where you want it.” My reply has been, 
"© say only that I ‘sense’ it.” 

* On “President’s Day” at Plymouth, last / 

a press man standing next to me and using 

Graflex failed to get one photograph wh 

wanted, I got mine easily. My fellow worker 

because of the crowd closing in. Well, say, his.r 
would not look wellin print. = 
For speed work I use with the Speed Gra 

Zeiss-Tessar f:4.5 lens, 6 inches focus, and 

that with good light my sharpest negatives are 

made with the lens opening at /:6.3, and tl 
gardless of distance. Understand, this is for 
work. : , ah: 

Yours truly, suk . 

: | "May. A. W. Lowt 
Gentlemen: — / 

We have been pleased to note your publication 

- the Ansco formula for tank development of roll filn. 

Sr 
. - =k ~ % 


” = 
. 


it this same nasty concoction was what put the 
‘into plates and films. The first time I heard this 
:Imost made me sick, but now I don’t need to hold - 
‘stomach at all when I roll the word off my tongue. 
fact, there is a sort of grim humor about it, as 
re is about so much associated with the Scotch.”’ 
1s the man who had discoursed on cloud effects 
; now looking around for a convenient missile, 
aw that further revelations were unlikely, and 
ordingly betook myself homeward to make notes 
he conversation. 
THE INTENSIFIER.” 


flit 
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KETCH-BOOK LEAVES. 
SUMMERTIME SUBJECTS | 


what extent our actions are shaped by circum- 
se and the effect of climate is well shown by the 
ds of the photographic business in regard to 
ography in summer. Unquestionably, the long 
ner is eagerly looked forward. to by most ama- 
photographers who are genuine enthusiasts, as 
tiod in which they can give full play to:their 
re-making impulses, and yet the charts plotted 
records of finishers and dealers show a gradual 
je in amateur activity after the middle of July, 
a sharp drop at the end of August. This de-. 
s certainly not due to any lack of bright sunny _ 
1er, such as tempts one to stay out-of-doors, 
> many there seems no sufficient reason for it 
-But the fact is that in summer we fail to doa 
many things which in the spring we look for- 
co doing with considerable zest. Inthe spring, 
get that while summer is an outdoor period it is 
period in which most of us tend to side-step 
mn, either physical or mental — in which we 
long from day to day instead of anticipating 
pportunities which lie ahead. A sort of 
ail sloth creeps over even the most energetic, 
aings which require thought or planning are 
* till the morrow. 
everywhere in the summer there are people / 
g and planning with prodigious zest, leaders . 
ight and action who do not let themselves be 
‘led by the influences around them, and when 
son of opportunity has passed for others these 
record of accomplishment behind them which 
éloquently of character and purpose. 
of those interested in photography. All 
“h the summer season which now lies before us 
vill be many of these who will continue active 
ir enthusiasm, and at the end of the summer 
vill have a collection of pictures to be proud of. 
nertia which they had to overcome in getting 
-ed on days which seemed a little warm for a 
ap will be forgotten, and in its place will be the 
ollection of many a pleasant spot discovered in the 
arse of their summer rambles. 
One thing that helps considerably towards success 
an summer photography is to do as much as possible. 


of your picture-planing before you start, so that 
when you are out in the open where it is uncom- 
fortably warm you will not have to think too much in 
regard to what you are looking for. A hit-or-miss 
tramp is more productive of good pictures in spring 
than it is in summer, for the reason that in the 
earlier season you are mentally stimulated by the 
exercise more than is so later on. From the stand- 
point of photography, the most successful summer 
excusions are those to locations with which you are 
already somewhat familiar, although this does not 
apply. of course, when one is on a vacation trip amid 
stimulating scenery with which he has not hitherto 
been acquainted. The reason why familiar locations 


are generally more productive is that one knows be- , 


forehand what to expect, instead of vaguely antici- 
pating what is not there, and it is always easier to 
get good results when your mind is fairly clear be- 
forehand about what is obtainable. 

As tocars, I recall the case ofa friend of mine, who, 
about to add a car to his worldly possessions, con- 
fided in me how great were his photographic expecta- 
tions now that he was to have a means of getting 
around the country, with the long walks to locations 
eliminated and many hours of daylight formerly 
consumed in leg-work now conserved for actual 
picture-making. The car did not work out quite as 
he had expected, however, partly because of the 
demands of others upon him and partly because of 
the strange reluctance of a motorist to stop anywhere 
along the way once he has got started. Actually, he 
had less time for photography than before its acquisi- 
tion, and his excursions were far more hurried. This 
is just another case of trying to combine things 
which do not easily mix. Photography will always 
be a solitary avocation to a large extent, and it is no 


more to be expected that an amateur can do all his .. 


picture-making satisfactorily in moments snatched 
from a family drive than that an artist with his 
-brush and palette can get his results in this manner. 
True, it does not take long to glance at the finder and 
release the shutter, but there is a great deal more to 
photography than this. There must be time for 
consideration and reflection — for a picture-making 
frame of mind to form and have adequate play — 
and this can hardly be achieved with a carfull of 
people fidgeting around and wishing one would 
hurry up and get the business over with. e 

In my own experience, a car has been a big help in 
two ways. In the first place, it has been the means 
of acquainting me with a much larger number of lo- 
cations than I used to know, so that when I have the 
opportunity to slip off by myself I have no difficulty 
' in deciding where to go. In the second place, it has 
enabled me to combine picture-making with social 
enjoyments by arranging excursions to various spots, 
where the rest of the party would be turned loose to 
picnic or amuse themselves as they saw fit while the 
family chauffeur took his camera and tripod and 
went off about the business which he had himself 
made the trip for. 


_ THE ILLUSTRATION 


In ‘“The Farmer's Wife” Mr. Hilton has given us a 


picture of unusual interest, and although he calls it a | 


record picture, done as performance of the April 
assignment, it is much more than that and the best 
thing we have seen from Mr. Hilton thus far. The 
picture was taken at 4 P. M. in diffused light, with a 


4x 5R.B. Telescopic Graflex fitted with 84 inch ~ 


THE FARMER S WIFE WILFRED HILTON 


B &L. IC Tessar, the exposure being 1-25 second at 
f:5.6. The film negative was developed in the tray 
with pyro and rdoag, ar on P. M. C. Bromide No. 3, 
developed in Elon- ydrochinon. 


THE QUESTION BOX 
WINNING ANSWER TO APRIL QUESTION 


In° commercial work — photographing gift shop 
articles, a silver service, groups of small objects, and 
the like — what are the relative adiantages of a long- 
focus lens and a short-focus lens? 

Before we can answer this question with any de- 
gree of understanding, we must first establish a few 
facts as a basis from which towork. This is neces- 
sary in order that in the end we may be able to 
draw true conclusions instead of those which are 
merely apparent. For example, we can not switch 
the size of our plates and the focal length of our 
lenses at will and expect to know anything definite 
in regard to our question when we are through. Let 
us understand, therefore, that for our purpose we 
will use an’8 x 10 plate; remembering that whatever 
is said will apply to a plate of any other size if the 
same ratiovof focal length is maintained in the lens. 

We will next establish the focal length of the 
lens to be used. If we simply say a long-focus lens - 
anda short-focus lens, it leaves too much to imagina- 
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THE WHOLE FAMILY Criticism Print No. 28 


tion; therefore, we will say that our long-focus lens is 
of 24 ” focus, and our short-focus lens is of 12’’ focus, 
in order that we may have an idea of the relative 
sizes of the images at a given distance. 

With these facts established, let us proceed to the 
question at hand. I have made a mental note of 
the principal things which might be required of a 
lens if a photographer was doing a commercial job 
on small indoor objects. | will first list these, placing 
a star under the lens which I believe best fulfills each 
requirement as named. 


Long-Focus lens. Reqgsirements Short-Focus lens. 
7 Perspective or Drawing 
Field of View (If used at infinity) * 
Working room . 
Bellows length . 
Depth of Focus (subject 
to conditions) 


From this list it would seem that the 12” lens 
would be more desirable than the 24” one for my 
needs. Notwithstanding this I would choose the 
long-focus lens, because the advantages of the short- 
focus lens as marked in the list are more apparent 
or imagined than what would be required. 

In the matter of perspective, or drawing, there can 
be no question but that the 24” lens has the advan- 
tage, at least for most work. It is similar to looking 
at a house while you are close to it. You see only a 
side or an end or get a limited view of both. Now 

_step back twice the distance and you can get a good 
view of the end and side; the trees and other objects 
in the yard are presented in truer proportion to the 
size of the house; and the house itself does not fall 
away so quickly. It is true we could get just as 
good drawing with the 12” lens from the latter posi- 
tion; but we would get an image only half the size, 
or in other words, cover only half of the plate. We 
therefore find that to get an image of the same size 
with the 12” lens as we do with the 24” one, we must 
get twice as Close to our object, which is the cause of 
our lack of drawing. 

This brings us to the question of the field of view. 
Naturally. the short focus lens has much the greater 
field of view if used the sarre distance from the 
object as the lens of longer focus. but this offers 
only one advantage, namely; to obtain the same 
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A. PALME 

size image with the 12” lens as that given by the 
24”’ lens, the camera need be used only half the 
distance from the object, consequently there is a 
great saving of space in a crowded room; but with 
the lack of drawing as mentioned before. 

In connection with the fact of working in a 
crowded room where the space for the outfit is 
limited, I have favored the short-focus lens with its 
proportionately short bellows because in such case 
it is often necessary, and not because I consider it 
otherwise more desirable. 

We now come to one of the most important factors 
in the case — the’ depth of focus. There are two 
ways of considering this question. In one we 
can say that the lenses are of the same speed, 
in which case the 24”’ one would be capable of cover- 
ing a very much larger plate than the 12” lens. In 
the other we.can assurre that the 12” lens is much 
faster than the long-focus one. I mention this 
because it must be understood that depth of focus, 
speed, and great focal length cannot be combined 
in the same lens. Consequently our 12” lens must 
have greater depth of focus and greater speed than 
the long-focus one, unless the latter is ground to 
cover a much larger plate than 8 x 10, say 16 x 20. 

For sake of comparison let us say that the lenses 
are of the same speed. ‘This means that they have 
the same equivalent focus and the same relative 
aperture. In this case they would have the same 
depth of focus. There would therefore be no ad- 
vantage of one over the other on this point. 

But suppose you do not care to buy a lens for a 
16 x 20 plate just to get speed as well as focal length 
for an 8x 10. Your subjects are still life, speed is 
no object, so you buy the ; lower lens, and. asa result, 
cut down your depth of focus. You could of course 
buy the 12” lens and have both speed and depth of 
focus, but you want to keep away from the danger of 
improper drawing and buy the lens with long focal 
length. 

We have decided that speed is no object. Now let 
us see if the lack of depth of focus is really a drawback. 
Our subject is a group of small articles, and we are 
unable to bring into focus at the same time, those 
near the camera as well asthose farthest away. We 
focus on those in the middle distance, then stop 
down, or reduce the size of the aperture, until all 


are in focus. By doing this we have corrected to a 
certain extent spherical aberration, astigmatism, 
and curvature of field, and have increased its cover- 
ing power and definition, and all we can say against it 
is, it requires more time for exposure. 

I would like to mention here that if length of 
exposure and extreme definition are not important, 
the use of a pinhole will eliminate all of the undesir- 
able features found in both the long-focus lens and 
the short-focus lens. Otherwise, I would say, 
choose a long-focus lens if space permits its use. 

Summing up the whole question, it is a case of 
good relation or drawing obtained by using a long- 
focus lens, against depth of field, speed, and short 
space requirerrent found in the short-focus lens. 
Of the first I will say that frequently a la¢k of depth 
of focus is desirable where the photographer wishes 
to cut out a lot of irrelevant objects in the back- 
ground. Speedisnotanecessity. And in regard to 
work done in a crowded room, I would rather not 
make an exposure at all if space does not permit me 
to use a lens of sufficiently long focus to do justice 
to my study. On the other hand, | do not care to 
use a lens of such long focal length that the objects 
seem separated and unrelated, as may be easily seen 
by anyone who will take the time to place a number 
of objects promiscuously on a table and then look at 
them from various distances — NEIL WAYNE 
NorTHEY. 


JULY QUESTION FOR READERS 


Wherein is a curtain or focal-plane shutter more 
efficient than a between-the-lens shutter? 


For the best answer to this question received by 
August 15 a credit of $2.00 towards books of our 
publication will be awarded. Address the Ques- 
tions Box Editor, and please write any other com- 
munication on a separate sheet of paper. 


‘ 


New Criticism Print No. 31 


READERS’ CRITICISMS 
BEST CRITICISM OF PRINT NO. 28 
In the matter of originality the maker of this pic- 


ture scores heavily. He also shows that he has a 
sense of concentration by including only “the whole 
family” in the picture. Technical details such as 
exposure and development are beyond criticism. 
Composition and lighting appear to be the only vul- 
nerable points. 

There is an appearance of studied placing of the 
objects which detracts somewhat, the resulting com- 
position not being strong enough to overcome this. 

Though this picture would be classed as a still- 
life subject there is a certain sense of action. Jr. 
appears to follow in the footsteps of his father, while 
Bessie takes after Ma. . The indefinite fifth member 
iscoming straight ahead. But we are uncertain that 
this furnishes a ground for criticism, as a slight di- 
versity of opinion is a normal occurrence in all well- 
regulated households. 

The lighting is correct, but unfortunately the 
maker of the picture overlooked the double shadow 
caused by the two sources of light. It would be a 
simple matter to pencil out the lighter shadow. 
“The whole family” would then be in a position to 
advance to their deserved place among the graduates 
of the Readers’ Criticism department of our es- 
teemed journal. — RALPH BEEBE, 2920 Hillger Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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OTHER CRITICISMS 


This picture undoubtedly shows that the author 
took great pains in composing it, and therefore if the 
results are not exactly what he expected it is not 
really his fault, for the subject is a most peculiar one 
tohandle. To obtain an artistic picture from several 
pairs of shoes is almost impossible, for two reasons: 
first, that no one pair of shoes can be subordinated to 
the others (?), or, on the other hand, be the center of 
interest, because every pair constitutes a subject in 
itself and must be equally as prominent as the others, 
consequently resulting in a great division of interest; 
and, secondly the subject of shoes is not a particu- 
larly inspiring or beautiful one unless they be of some 
old artistic age centuries ago, or of some foreign 
country where there is an interest in novelty or 
curiosity. Even if shoes of such a character were to 
be used for a picture theme, only one pair should 
constitute the picture, because of the first difficulty 
mentioned. Hence we see that in spite of Mr. 
Palme’s deft attempt to arrange the shoes artistically 
we cannot help but repeatedly go through the painful 
experience of trying to look at them all at once. 

~So much for the subject, which is probably the 
result of the author's desire to get something new 
and unique. I have just said that the attempt at 
artistic arrangement is very good, and so it is ex- 
cept for the little white shoes which, by their posi- 
tion and tone, are violating the laws of correct 
composition. Their white color, which makes a 
very extreme contrast with the predominating gray 
tone by many grades of tone, constitutes an out- 
standing center of interest in the very center of the 
picture. I would have left them entirely out of the 
picture because wherever they are placed their 
distinguished tone will make them a center of at- 
traction. (How many would leave them out? — 
CriTIcIsM ED.) 

The only technical fault seems to be a slight under- 
exposure, for the pumps, the small white shoes, and 
especially the pair at the extreme left, are lacking a 
little in detail. The usual remedy of intensifying 
might help a little, although of course it won't 
bring detail where there is none. 

In spite of these few faults. Mr. Palme’s desire to 
find something out of the ordinary is to be com- 
mended, and should be followed by more desires of 
the same nature, for people are always extremely 
interested in uncommonplace subjects. — WARWICK 
B. MILLER. 


As a photograph of five pairs of shoes one cannot 
deny the success of this print. But I’m curious to 
know just what impression the photographer wished 
this picture to impart. The title does not help 
much; it seems evena bit ambiguous. The arrange- 
ment is most certainly uninteresting: one would 
have preferred the shoes lined up according to size. 
And wouldn't a lighter background have been more 
suitable for such dark subjects? But before we 
spend any time on the background let us find the 
motive. Where, Mr. Palme, is the motive for this 
print? A pair of shoes just outside a door — yes; 
a pair of shoes near the leg of a bed — possibly; 
but five pairs of shoes of various sizes and “sexes”’ 
arranged in a nearly straight line — why? The 
title complicates rather than helps matters. for one 
cannot avoid thinking. “Where is the whole 
family? _ Why have they deserted their footwear? 
They haven't retired, for they do not all use the 
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same room. Then where can they be? Why have 
they run off and left their shoes on display? Ah, 
yes indeed, why? — GeorcE A. BEANE. JR. 


This is a very interesting genre; an analytical 
mind could, perhaps ade the “whole family” 
from this print easier than the chorus can analyze 
the print. 

The double lighting and the way pater and mater 


‘shoes point are the chief faults to the writer. As 


the baby is universally “IT in the household, 
the interest would have been concentrated on his or 
her shoes, which are highlighted, if the parental foot- 
wear had pointed to them. Perhaps the double 
lighting was intended just for this. 

The exposure was about correct; the foundation 
and background offer no discord, and it would be 
hard to improve upon “The Whole Family,” unless 
by the addition of several more pair. I am a 
Rooseveltian. — J. E. Carson. 


NEW CRITICISM PRINT NO. 31 


It is some time since we have had a group picture 
for criticism. Here is one sent in by a reader who 
says to go the limit, as “I am hard boiled, and these 
are my sisters,anyhow. The picture was made with 
a plate camera on a dull day, withthe lens stopped 
down to about /:16. 

For the best criticism of this Print No. 31 re- 
ceived by August 15 a credit of $2.00 towards books 
of our publication will be awarded. 


OUR COMPETITIONS 


Owing tothe fact that July and August are vaca- 
tion months, we are planning toclose the competitions 
on the twelfth of the month, instead of the usual clos- 
ing date the fifteenth, for these two months only. We 
hope that all our competitors will help us out by send- 
ing their prints in promptly. 


SENIOR COMPETITION 


The first prize in the Senior Competition was 
awarded to Kenneth D. Smith for his print entitled 
“The Corner."’ Thisisa representation of one of the 
busy corners of New York, Forty-second Street and 
Fifth Avenue, in front of the Public Library, 
whose classic fagade rises in the background. 
This was taken in the early afternoon, apparently 
from the top of a passing bus, and shows an unusually 
happy seizing of an opportunity in a busy street. 
None of the pedestrians are shown in an unpleasing 
position and the massing, lighting and arrangement 
are very interesting. Made with a quarter plate R. 
B. Auto Graflex, equipped with a seven-inch Verito 
lens. The exposure at 2 P .M. in December was 1-20 
second at f:16. The Wellington backed Anti- 
Screen Plate was developed in a tank with pyro and 
enlarged on Wellington Brown Black. 4 


The second prize was awarded to J. H. Field for 
“Trees and Clouds,” a very charming study .in 
spacing and in tone values. The quality of the print 
is excellent and the planes are well differentiated. 
This was made in Arkansas with a 5 x 7 view camera 
fitted with a soft-focus lens working at f:5.6. The 
exposure in bright light at 5 P. M. in the fall of 1921 
at f:5.6 was 1-5 second, using a ray filter. The 
Eastman film was developed in a tank in pyro soda 
and printed on Artura Iris E Smooth. 

The third prize was awarded to Raffaele Menochio 
for his print entitled ““The Cook,”’ a very charming 
genre study in which the accessories, the figure and 
the interesting interior are all well chosen and well 
placed. We have noticed that Italian photograph- 
ers are much addicted to story-telling pictures of the 
costume type, and this excellently carries out the 
standard set by Guido Rey and other well-known 
Italian photographers. Made with a 9 x 12 Mini- 
mum Palmos, equipped with a 140 mm Zeiss Tessar 
lens; the exposure at 4 P. M. in September in sun- 
light in Turin, Italy, was 3 seconds at f:6. The 
Ilford Backed plate was developed in glycerine and 
enlarged on Illingworth Bromide. 

Honorable mentions were awarded as follows: — 


One of Nature’s Charming Moods __ F. A. Northrup 
Arizona Gregory L. Oliver 
L’Habitant Walter Rutherford 
Morning at a Temple Sotaro Saba 
On the Aire J. Herbert Saunders 
In the Springtime Oliver P. Young 


Commendations were awarded as follows: 


Sun at Midnight Walter L. Bogert 
Sunshine and Shadows J. E. Carson 
Midday Strollers Edwin B. Collins 
Sisters Fred E. Crum 
_ The Shadow Wolf Louis A. Dyar 
Nature's Architecture Geo. W. French 
Hudson River Wm. D. Goodwin 
Dinner Time J. K. Hodges 
Mr. K. Harry E. Horrigan 
Pennsylvania R. R. Station Wm. B. Imlach 
A Ferry-boat Jiro Ito 
In Her Winter Togs J. T. Johnston 
Where Sleeps the Watercress E. E. Jones 
Tired Out P. Lalime 
The Well House Frank H. Luwen 
A Last Year's Bird’s Nest H. Ross Masterson 
Scrub Oak Dr. E. L. H. McGinnis 
Repose Lyle A. Morse 
The Bend by the Birches Alexander Murray 
Old Church of San Francisco Juventino Ocampo 
The Sunday Paper D. Prince 
An Unusual Friendship Walter L. Pritchard 
Mischief H. B. Rudolph 
Vacation Joys Allen R. Schartzer 
The Park in Winter G. W. Schinkel 
Winter's Last Effort J. A. Singler 
The Price of Peace Eleanor L. Smith 
In the Garden B. M. Whitlock 


A Study in Black and White Elizabeth B. Wotkyns 
Maiden’s Fantasy Wm. Yamada 


, JUNIOR COMPETITION 


The first prize in the Junior Competition was 
awarded to A. S. Workman for a landscape entitled 
‘In the Wanbonsee Foothills’ which has the com- 
position, the light and the atmospheric effect of a 
landscape painting by one of the best English mas- 
ters. Its beautiful cloud rendering reminds one of a 


drawing by. Turner or Prout, and a gréat part of its 
beauty lies in its rendering of distance and atmos- 
phere. Made witha 5 x 7 view camera fitted witha 
Wollensak anastigmat lens; the exposure near 
Glenwood, Iowa, in faint sunlight in the morning was 
a snapshot with a three-times filter at f:6.8. The 
Seed L Ortho plate was developed in pyro and the 
print was made on Artura Iris from an enlarged 
8 xX 10 negative on a Seed 23 plate. 
The second prize was awarded to Howard C. 
Cloyes for “A Study In Light,’ a very formal 
decorative composition. The light values are well 
rendered and the handling of the delicate foliage 
against a cloudless sky is a good piece of workman- 
ship. The line spacing is very pleasing. This was 
made near San Diego, California, with a 4x 5 R. B. 
Telescopic Graflex fitted with an 8% Bausch and 
Lomb Ic Tessar lens. The exposure was 1-5 second 
in bright light at 1 P. M. in March at f:16. The 
Standard Orthonon plate was developed in pyro 


and enlarged on P. M. C. Bromide No. 7. 
Honorable mentions were awarded as follows: 


Margerie Robert E. DeLand 
Autumn Morning Otto Ehmann 
Squirrel Corn Fred Goodin 
Portrait A. M. Odell 
Just Fishing J. C. Rogers 

Ford E. Samue 


An Imposing Edifice 


Come on in, Water is — not so Cold! Joseph Wada 
Commendations were awarded as follows:— 


Pierrette : L. Archambault 
Madamoiselle Natalie Wm. J. Aurich 
Cactus in Bloom Wallace E. Babb. 
The Lakeside Road Wm. E, Barr 
Early Morning Ralph Beebe 
Robin Redbreast’s Home John H. D. Blanke 
Study in Lighting _ Ralph B. Bonwit 
Bite Garfield G. Bowser 
Path Through the Woods ~ H. J. Brennan 
This is the Life! Miles J. Breuer, M.D, 
Hello Daddy . J. Browne 
Bridle Path in March Robt. W. Burnham 
No School Today W. H. C. Carriers 
Making Ice-cream Miss C. Clarke 
One Summer Day F. X. Cleary 
Wild Ginseng Plant V. E. Clenney 
A Hill where Pilgrims Sleep Herbert Coates 
April Charms Wm. Delano 
The Falls Herbert L. Douglas 
The Arbor Maude Lee Eldridge 
Billy Painter Russell Fassig 
By the Placid Stream Alvin L. Fischer 
Pan at Home Theo. M. Fisher 
A Valley Vista A. T. Flikke 


Summer Peace 
Extolling its Merits 


Merton E. Fournier 
Willard H. Harting 


I See You - C. V. Hewitt 
The Lighthouse _ |. Higo 
A Mother's Reward Simon Jochamowitz 
Evening Reflections W. W. Kuntz 
A Wood's Road Jas. S. Loomis 
Croton Falls, N. Y. H.. J. Mahlenbrock 
Prohibition Days Mrs. Theo. McCabe 
Japanese Art Philip Mehler 
The Winding Road A. W. Moreau 
The Southern Home W. J. Murphree 
Manhattan, N. Y. 1. Nakayama 


Photo Enthusiasts 


Harold B. Neal 


Snow Bird M. W. Osterweis 
The Twilight Limited H.W. Pontiri 
A Lowland Brook W. H. Poté 
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The Feather River Canyon 
The Wissahickon Path 
Cherry Blossoms 

High Noon 

Pikes Peak 


Allean 

Grazing 

Snow Scene 
Montezuma Castle 
Meadow Brook 
The Encroachment 


Reading 

The Birth of Power 
In the Sierra Nevadas 
Good Roads 

The Park 


F. E. Pugh 

Dr. Armand J. Quick 
F. S. Scheetz 
Edwards H. Smith 
H. L. Snow 

Hugh Sowder 

P. F. Squier 

Albert A. Sterritt 
Warwick A. Sullivan 
E. C. Tibbetts 

H. H. Van Kennen 
Will R. Walling, Jr. 
W.R. Walton, Jr. 


Walter E. Woestman 
John B. Ziemanski 


ROLL OF HONOR 
FIRST PRIZE 


J. H. Field 8 


Geo. W. French 5 


SECOND PRIZE 


H. B. Rudolph 7 


Kenneth D. Smith 7 


Alexander Murray 6 
THIRD PRIZE 


J. Herbert Saunders 8 
W.R. Bradford 6 


F. D. Burt 6 
Wm. J. Wilson 6 


Lyle A. Morse 5 
HONORABLE MENTION, SENIOR CLASS 


Louis A. Dyar 11 
Gustav Glueckert 11 
W. Kitchen 11 
Sotaro Saba 11 

Fred E. Crum 9 
Herbert J. Harper 9 
Edwin B. Collins 8 


Juventino Ocampo 8 
Oliver P. Young 7 
F. A. Northrup 6 
Walter Rutherford 6 
Walter L. Boger 5 
Louis R. Murray 5 
James Thomson 5 


Elizabeth B. Wotkyns 5 
COMMENDATION, SENIOR’ CLASS 


Dr. E. L. C. McGinnis 15 


Carlos F. De Moya 14 
Gus Schinkel 14 

J. A. Singler 14 
Arthur Palme 13 

E. E. Jones 12 

F. E. Bronson 11 

C. M. Harris 11 

H. B. Neal 11 

Frank R. Nivison 11. 
B. M. Whitlock 11 
A.C. G. Allison 10 
J. K. Hodges 10 


Frank King 9 

Leo Kraft 9 

Herman D. Warren 9 
Geo. Miller, Jr. 7 
Stephen J. Bushya 6 
John N. Consdorf 6 
Victor D. Elmere 6 
R. M. Hart 6 
Eleanor L. Smith 6 
Wm. B. Imlach 5 
Jiro Ito 5 

Gregory L. Oliver 5 
Jas. J. Ryan 5 


HONORABLE MENTION, JUNIOR CLASS 


Robert E. de Land 5 


J. W. Jeffers 5 


COMMENDATION, JUNIOR CLASS 


John Ziemanski 25 
W. Keibel 23 

F. H. Chant 22 
Garnet E. Jacques 19 
Edwards H. Smith 19 
Nat S. Smith 19 
Howard E. Louis 17 
Harvey C. Pendery 17 
P. F. Squier 16 

Wm. E. Barr 15 

H. J. Brennan 15 
Edw. L. Gilroy 15 
Paul Richardson 15 
L. Archambault 14 
W.W. Kuntz 14 
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Stephen J. Palickar 9 
G. A. Smith 9 

B. F. Willard 9 
Ralph Beebe 8 
Chester Demaree 8 
Herbert L. Douglas 8 
Jas. V. Dunham 8 
Edwin A. Falk 8 

A. T. Flikke 8 

R. W. Garwood 8 
Fred Goodin 8 
Thomas C. Higgins 8 


Hannah G. Myrick, M.D. 8 


Ford E. Samuel 8 
E. E. Williams 8 


Howard K. Rowe 14 
Talbot Richardson 13 
H. J. Mahlenbrock 12 
A. S. Workman 12 


Geo. L. Heath 7 

Mrs. C. H. Johnston 7 
I. Komaniya 7 

Harry Beeler, Jr. 6 


Simon Jochamowitz 11 E. J. Browne 6 
Alfred S. Upton 11 John Janson 6 
J. R. Frow to Dr. C. W. Pratt 6 
Willard H. Harting 10 R. D. Wilson 6 
C. V. Hewitt 10 R. E. Cask 5 
Wm. F. Lowe 10 J. L. Clyburn 5 


M. W. Osterweis 10 
Ivan Sokoloff 10 
John H. D. Blanke 9 
Miles J. Breuer 9 
Walter J. Bruning 9. 
Marjorie Chater 9 
John A. Elkins 9 


Theo. M. Fisher 5 
Arthur W. Moreau 5 
James Owen 5 

Hugh Palmer 5 

H: H. Van Kennen 5 
Harold B. Winslow 5 
Arthur S.: Yoshida 5 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


FRANK Roy FRAPRIE 


“A Deserted Mill” by John M. Whitehead ranked 
in the estimation of the judges in our Second An- 
nual Competition almost as high as the picture which 
was awarded first prize, and the two prints stood 
side by side for some time before the judges selected 


the one which they thought was the better. It has 
qualities similar to those of the prize winning print, 
simplicity of subject, fine atmospheric rendering 
and a pleasing arrangement of lines to concentrate 
the interest at the most important point. Lone- 
someness is well expressed. This is a composite 
print from two half plate negatives made on Well- 
ington plates and was enlarged on 10 x 12 Imperial 
plates. The print was made on Vitegas gaslight. 
Page 415. 

“Dancing Study” by Waldemar Eide is an excel- 
lent piece of studio posing and portraiture. It 
shows an interesting model attractively pictured. 
Made in Norway with a 7 x g studio camera fitted 
with a Voigtlander Heliar lens, the exposure was short 
by electric light in a studio at f:6. “The Eastman Or- 
thochromatic plate was developed with Metol Hydro- 
chinon and printed on gaslight paper. Page 417. 

‘By Flashlight” by C. Charles is a very interest- 
ing genre study made inthe kitchen of an old 
French house. The posing of the figures is interest- 
ingly done and the illusion of the fire is well carried 


- out. Made with a 4 x 5 Hawkeye camera fitted 


with an 8 inch R. R. lens; the exposure in July was 
15 seconds to show the fire and then a flashlight to 
give the illumination enough for the figures. The 
Standard Orthonon plate was developed in Eastman 
Special Developer and printed on Artura A Semi 
Mat. Page 4109. 

“The Fountain” by Stefano Bricarelli shows us a 
village scene at Casana in the Cottian Alps. Foun- 
tains like this exist in almost every village in Europe 
and are the ordinary means of water supply for the 
villages, the pails or jugs being slid under the flowing 
water along the iron rails seen in the picture. This 
composition interestingly. shows the characteristics 


of the village architecture. Made witha Suter 9x 
12 cm camera fitted with a 5 14 Suter Anastigmat ; the 
exposure in good light at 11 A. M. in August was 
1-50 second at f:6.8 with a four times filter. The 
Agfa Chromo solar plate was developed in glycin 
and printed on Hoechheemer gum paper from an 
enlarged negative. Page 421. 

‘Dawn "by H. F. Almy was one of the most admired 
prints at the 1921 exhibition of the Boston Y. M. C. 
U. Camera Club. Mr. Almy was besieged with in- 
quiries as to where he found his model and more 
particularly as to where he found his architecture, 
for he was not known to have left Boston in the 
period during which the picture was made. He 
showed becoming coyness in giving the desired 
details, but was subjected to such a severe inquisition 
that he was finally obliged to give up the secret. 
The beautiful model is a small china doll discovered 
in a toy store; the architecture, which is so well 
carried out, came from a box of toy building blocks; 
and the divan is a carefully upholstered half pound 
candy box with silk pillows made in the proper size. 
All in all it is one of the most successful built up 
photographs which we have yet seen. Page 423. 

‘Wet Day Pavements” by Eleanor L. Smith on 
page 427, “Miss B” by Victor D. Elmere on page 
446 and “Queen Ann's Lace” by J. H. Field on page 
451, are all pictures awarded extra third prizes in 
the Senior Competition for November 1921. Their 
merits are apparent; their data we regret we are un- 
able to give as they have unfortunately been mislaid. 

‘“Reflections’’ by Louis Fleckenstein from the 1922 
Pittsburgh Salon is a very unusual composition. 
The spot of light with its oval ring forms an effective 
foil for the figure and fills the blank background 
space admirably. No data. Page 433. 

“Old Aunt Maria’ by Matsy Wynne Richards is a 
fine character study of a type which is not as common 
today as it was once. The old mammy is pleasingly 
and sympathetically rendered and makes an attrac- 
tive genre study. Made in Greenville, Mississippi, 
with a view camera fitted with a Semi-achromatic 
lens, the exposure in Ye Old Barn Studio at 3 P. M. 
in November was ten seconds at f:11 by electric 
light on a dark day. The Standard Orthonon plate 
was developed with Azol and printed on Artura Buff 
E. Page 430. 

“Miss Elsie,’ on page 445, by R. W. Johnston, 
“Portrait of Miss F.,” by Richard T. Dooner on 
page 447 and “The Afternoon Paper” by W. W. 
Zieg on page 450, are all pictures which were 
hung at Pittsburgh in this year’s salon. The two 
portraits furnish an excellent contrast in tone values, 
one being in a high key throughout, while the other 
is almost all middle tones. Each is an excellent 
rendering of likeness and character. No data. 
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NEGATIV-ENTWICKLUNG BEI HELLEM LICHTE, by 
Liippo-Cramer. 2nd edit. Published by E. Liese- 
' gang, Leipsig. Paper, $1.00. 


The second edition of Liippo-Cramer’s work 
brings the subject of desensitizing up to date, Jan. 
1922; but obviously the subject is in a state of flux 
and new facts are being discovered almost every 
month, as for instance the use of sodium picramate 
and pinakryptol. All the author's scattered papers 
are collected and therefore the work forms a wel- 
come addition to the literature of the subject and 
supplements the first edition. One of the most 
interesting chapters is that dealing with the compo- 
sition of the desensitizers, from which it is fairly 
clear that the two amino groups are the active agents, 
and that substitution, or partial substitution of one 
of the same, does not nullify the peculiar action. 
It shows also that the basic dyes alone do not 
possess this action, but that some of the acid 
dyes are equally effective. The author still ad- 
heres to his opinion that oxidation is at the bot- 
tom of the process, which hardly seems tenable in 
the face of the fact that Lumiére & Seyewetz have 
proved that as the dye is washed out of the emulsion 
the desensitizing disappears. Naturally he con- 
nects this with his silver germ, “Silberkeimbloss- 
legung,”’ theory, which may be true but is not yet 
proved. 


AMERICAN TRAVEL AND HotTet D1rREcTory 
American Travel and Hotel Directory Co. Inc. 
Baltimore, Md., Jumbo Edition, cloth bound, the 
“Mother” publication from which sub-divisions 
may be purchased separately, price $10.00. 

Multum in parvo is an appropriate term to use in 
describing this unique publication for though the 
“parvo” is a good sized volume, 6 inches by 9% 
and 3 inches thick, the “multum”’ is almost incred- 
ible. An alphabetical list of the United States, 
including Alaska, District of Columbia and Hawaiian 
Islands, giving an illustrated history of the State, 
legal holidays, weather report and information as to 
hunting and fishing, followed by a list of all the 
towns and cities in which all the hotels in each place 
are graded and classified as to the number of rooms, 
prices, etc., takes up pages 1 to 886. British 
America comes next, arranged alphabetically, 
including Canada, Newfoundland, Bermuda and 
Bahama Islands, then Latin America with descrip- 
tions in Spanish and English. A list of Hotel 
Operations, an Association Directory, a list of all the 
prominent clubs in every city on the map, a list of 
restaurants and operators, a list of railroads of the 
United States and Canada, passenger steamship 
lines, a list of unusual opportunities, condense a 
lot of useful information into a comparatively small 
space. For the sake of making these lists and re- 
ports accurate, several thousand attorneys, under 
annual retainer, are maintained as correspondents 
in as many advantageously located cities covering 
the Western Hemisphere. These specially ap- 
pointed representatives are under contract not 
only to serve the publishers’ needs, but to answer 
correspondence, attend to special commissions and 
adjustments for those of the patrons seeking credit, 
reports and opportunities to supply hotels, clubs, 
restaurants, etc. with equipments or supplies. They 
are also at the service of travelers (subscribers) of the 
book, temporarily in seeming difficulties while in 
their locality. The last two hundred pages are 
taken up by the American Hotel Supply Directory, a 
listing of “‘live’’ supply houses, with an index. This 
is a valuable publication for all who travel either for 
business or pleasure and it is exceedingly useful as a 
book of reference. 
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The Technical Photographic and Microscopical 
Society was fully organized at a meeting held in the 
Chemists’ Club, New York City. Charles F. Roth 
who acted as chairman of the meeting gave an 
account of the organization work to date and out- 
lined its possibilities. It is planned to hold a genera! 
convention of industrial and microscopical pho- 
tographers in connection with an exhibition of 
photographic work, chemicals and apparatus to be 
held during the week of the National Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, September 11 to 16. Officers 
were elected as follows: — President, Jas. McDowell, 
of Sharp and Hamilton Manufacturing Co., Bos- 
ton; vice-presidents, John H. Graff, of.the Brown 
Co., Berlin, N. H., and Bennett Grotta, of the Atlas 
Powder Co., Tamaqua, Pa.; secretary-treasurer, 
Thomas J. Keenan, editor of “Paper,” 251 West 
Nineteenth St., New York City. An active com- 
mittee on Membership and Publicity was appointed, 
with A. E. Buchanan aschairman. The annual dues 
for membership were fixed at $5. The next meet- 
ing will take place at the Hotel Astor, and be pre- 
ceded by a luncheon for which a nominal charge will 
be made. All interested in the development of the 
new society can get particulars from the secretary at 
the address given above. 


In commemoration of the centenary of the first 
researches of Daguerre relating to photography, a 
National Exhibition of Photography will be held in 
Geneva, in May 1923, which will include an Inter- 
national Section for all that concerns apparatus and 
products employed in photography and a docu- 
mentary exposition of the history of photography. 
The constitutive meeting took place at the Office de 
l'Industrie, Geneva, with Mr. Victor Dusseiller, 
Chief of the Department of Commerce and Indus- 
try, presiding. The committees of the great photo- 

raphic associations of Geneva were present, the 
iété des Photographes (professional), M. Lacroix, 
President, the Société Genevoise de Photographie, 
(amateur), M. Doebeli, President, Groupe Photo- 
graphique de la Section Genevoise du Club Alpin 
suisse, M. Massarotti, President. The Central 
Committees of the Swiss Professional Photographers’ 
Union, in Lucerne, and of the Swiss Amateur Pho- 
tographers’ Union in Berne, expressed by letter their 
interest and assurance of hearty co-operation. 
Rudhart, director of the “Office de 1 Industrie,” 
gave an account of the steps already taken and, after 
having greeted Dr. Mazel, one of the pioneers of the 
idea of a National Exhibition of Photography in 
Geneva, gave some details of the proposed organiza- 
tion. Special committees are being formed who will 
secure to the National Exhibition the requisite im- 
portance and world wide representation. All in- 
formation may be obtained from M. P. Rudhardt, 
Director, 12 Boulevard du Theatre, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


Mr. Henry Vendelman writes to us from Belgium 


as follows: — 

I had an opportunity to visit the I1Vieme Salon of 
the Photo Club d’Anvers today. Among the works 
of its members, some landscapes and portraits at- 
tained a high standard of excellence, the general 
tendency, however, being towards controlled pro- 
cesses and oil-painting effects. ~The most important 
feature of the Salon was the first public exhibition of 
color photography on paper by the “Lury Process”’ 
which attracted considerable attention. The pro- 
cess is named after its inventor who is a member of 
the club. The results obtained are very good indeed 
and there is no doubt but that it will find favor with 
the public. As yet very little information is avail- 
able about its working, but the process, being patent- 
ed, will soon be available to the public at large. 
Until now, however, only a few people who are 
directly connected with the floating of a company are 
initiated. Among them Joseph Misonne exhibited 
very fine portraits well colored and with splendid 
effects of light and shade. From Gustave Maris- 
siaux beautiful nudes and pleasing landscapes were 
on view. Besides these, Leonard Misonne, an in- 
vited exhibitor, had thirty magnificent landscapes 
in his usual oil process on the walls, several among 
them never having been exhibited before. The 
Photo Club d’Anvers has every reason to be satis- 
fied with this fine exhibition and there is but little 
doubt that some of the works on view here will be 
shown abroad. 


As a summer undertaking the Toronto Camera 
Club has entered upon a large and public spirited 
work in which the entire membership will take part. 
This is the collection of a magnificent set of lantern 
slides to illustrate the city of Toronto from a pic- 
torial point of view. They would afford great in- 
terest to the club and could be loaned to other 
bodies and the club derive therefrom much advertising 
of a dignified character. The directors have worked 
out a rough plan to achieve this purpose. Subjects 
have been chosen and each one assigned to a mem- 
ber who is known to be interested and to have been 
fairly successful in that line. These will lead in 
collecting pictures for that subject. Prizes will be 
awarded for the best pictures in Landscape, Marine, 
Architecture, Genre and any subject which may be 
deemed advisable. Subsequently the club directors 
will ask for the loan of negatives chosen for the set, 
or will ask the members to make the slides themselves 
The following group of subjects, with the chairmen, 
have been decided upon: — Parks, A. R. Black- 
burn. Street Scenes,G. R. Smith. Humber Dis- 
trict, W. V. Mills. Public Buildings, R. M. Col- 
lins. Monuments, M. D. Hammond. Residences, 
A. Brigden. Island, J. H. Mackay. Sports, F. 
Baird. Exhibition, Hoch. Flower Studies, 
P. L. Tait. Don and Scarboro District, A. S. Goss. 

This is a worthy undertaking and one that 
might well be considered by camera clubs in other 
cities. 


FORTH COMING EXHIBITIONS 


Place Date 
Royal Photographic Society 
Closing date for entries, 
August 25th, 1922 


Sept. 18 to Oct. 28 


For information write to: 

The Secretary, : ; 
Royal Photographic Society, 
35 Russell Sq., London, W. C. 


Frederick & Nelson Nov. 6 to 18 inclusive Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, Wash. 
London Salon of Photograph : Hon. Secretary, 3 
Latest date for entries, Sept. 9 to Oct. 7 London Salon of Photography 


August 30th, 1922 
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5A Pall Mall East, London, S. W. 


ACCURACY 


the measure of lens value 


—in the computa- 
tion of the curv- 
atures 


Insist on the Goerz 
Guarantee Tag on 
all goods. No re- 
pairs, adjustments 
orreplacements 
made without it. without it. 


. @O8e7=— 


Pp: begins when the mathematic- 

ian computes the correct 
curvature and selects the glasses 
that will eliminate chromatic, 
spherical and zonal aberrations, 
astigmatism, coma, flare, etc. The 
ability to do this comes only after 
years of experience and patient, 
painstaking work. 


Accuracy— precision—exactness— 
is the sine gua non at every stage 
in the making of a Goerz lens, 
lest a slip destroy the perfection 
thus far attained. 


Only through os extreme accur- 
acy could you obtain the results 
given by the Dagor (F:6.8), Dog- 
mar (F:4.5) and other Goerz 
lenses. | 


C.P.Goerz American Optical Company 


_ 317A East 35th Street New York City 


We are makers and importers of photographic, optical and scientific 
instruments, also distributors in the United States of America for: 
The Optische Anstali C. P. Goerz A. G. Berlin-Friedeneu; The 
Sendlinger Optische Glaswerke, Berlin-Zehlendorf, manufacturers of 
optical glass of every description; Friedrich Deckel, Munich, manu- 
facturer of compound shutters, engraving machines, milling machines, 

precision tools. 


LENSES ann CAMERAS 


“You can’t go wrong with a Goersz’’ 


When Corresponding With Advertisers Please Mention American Photography 
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OUR COMPETITIONS 


In order to encourage our readers in the production of photographs of technical and artistic 
merit, we award prizes each month to pictures submitted in competition. No subjects are specified, 
but prints of any kind, except copies, may be entered each month. The judging will be on artistic 
pe ee of subject, technical work on negative and print, and harmonious mounting. The 

es are: — 

1. Any photographer, professional or amateur, may compete. 

2. Not more than three prints may be entered in any monthly competition, mounted or un- 
mounted. Entries for each month will be closed on the 15th. Prints must be sent by individuals 
and not by two or more competitors in collaboration. 

3. Prints should be sent to AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, 
Mass., express or postage fully prepaid. They should be packed between two layers of cellular 
board, so cut that the corrugations run at right angles to each other. 

4. If anything beyond title and sender’s name and address are placed upon the back, prints 
are subject to first-class postage. If mailed at third-class rates, the coupon and postage for return 
must be sent in a separate letter of notification. 

5. Every print submitted must have full data filled out on a form similar to that reproduced 
below. Any reader may obtain a supply of these blanks on request. Prints may be regarded as 
ineligible if the data are not furnished. 

6. Prints will be returned ONLY if request is made at time of entry, and if conditions of Rule 
4 are observed. We accept no responsibility for safe return or condition of prints, but will endeavor 
to pack safely and return in good condition. 

7. Each competitor agrees by making entries that any of his pictures may be reproduced, with 
criticism, by the publishers of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

8. There will be two classes: Junior and Senior. Entries in the Junior Class will be accepted 
from those who have not won 5 Prizes in our competitions. After a competitor has entered the 
Senior class he must not return to the Junior. 

9. Prizes of $10.00, $5.00 and $3.00 in value in the Senior Class and of $5.00 and $2.60 in the 
Junior Class will be placed at the disposal of the judges each month. They may also award Honor- 
able Mention and Commendation at their discretion. A six months’ subscription to AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY is awarded with each Honorable Mention. The judges are authorized to with- 
hold one or more prizes if the quality of the prints submitted is not satisfactory. Prizes will be paid 
in goods selected from the lists of any of our advertisers, books, or magazines. Winners are in- 
vited to notify us of their choice of prizes promptly after publication of the awards in the magazine. 


Prize winning prints become our property. 
10. Every contestant, by entering pictures, agrees to accept all conditions and awards. 
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Carl Zeiss Works, Jena 


= ZEISS photographic lenses are the 

exclusive product of the world renowned 

| Zeiss works at Jena—famous as the birthplace 
of the modern anastigmat. 

Zeiss standards of scientific construction 
and optical accuracy make it impossible to 
offer Zeiss objectives at prices competitive 
with photographic lenses of unequal quality. 

If supreme photographic excellence, un- 
equalled definition, and flatness of field, with 
maximum illumination are your requirements, 


then your next lens must necessarily CRLTESS 
be a Carl Zeiss. : 


HAROLD M. BENNETT, wv.S. Agent, 153 West 23rd, Street, New York 
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Reduced Prices on 


THE UNIQUE COOKE CONSTRUCTION 


We take pleasure in announcing 
a reduction on the prices of Cooke 
Lenses. The new prices not only 
include the war tax _ recently 
placed on lenses by the govern- 
ment, but also show a material 
reduction below the prices pre- 
viously announced. 


Cooke Lenses, because of their 
unique construction, occupy a 
distinguished position in the An- 
astigmat field. They consist of 
three uncemented elements which 
permits the manufacturer to se- 
cure the highest optical correction 
in their assembly. The absence 


of cement renders them highly ~ 


efficient in light transmitting 
power and in the keenness of def- 
inition which they are capable 
of rendering. 


Send for revised price list. Cooke 
Lenses are sold by the leading photo 
supply dealers throughout the 
country. 


Burke s James Inc 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Sole Wholesale Distributors 
For V. S&S. A. 


When Corresponding With Advertise 


The Freeman Optical Divergence 
Determiner for Cameras 


(Pat. in U. S., Can. and Europe) 


What is it? 


A scientific precision device ‘Unique in de- 
sign and finish” that insures distinctive ad- 
vantages to Coworkers in Photography, correct 
perspectives and spacing of the subject, just 
as you want it. “So accurate that prints from 
these negative films seldom need trimming.” 
Also freedom to select any view point above or 
below the Eye for choosing the foreground val- 
ues, never reached before by the Film Camera. 
The impossible now made possible with the O 
DD, this gives all the liberty of action that the 
Prof. Photo. Camera enjoys. Simple in use, 
assuring a far greater percent of well taken pic- 
tures with less expense. Directing you when 
and how to make good pictures in a way to 
make you know. 


Address: 


The A. Freeman Pictorial Photo & Mfg. Go. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


Duifish Lonyual of Photoawaph 


For nearly 70 years the B. J., as its 
readers call it, has been read by pro- 
fessional and commercial photograph- 
ers of all English-speaking countries. — 
Its articles on the practical and busi- 
ness branches of portrait, commercial 
and press photography are the weekly 
counsel of thousands. 

The terms of subscription throughout the 

ee eed fae scenes oka piles 


of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, or 
apply to them for a specimen copy. 


Genry Greenwood X& Co., Ltd. 
Publishers 


24 Wellington Street, London, England 


rs Pleasé Mention American Photography 


Photo by W. H. Zerbe 


“Superior Over All” 


“T have been a camera ‘fiénd’ for the last fifteen 
years and have had some good lenses of foreign 
manufacture, but I would not let my Tessar 
go for any of them. It has proved to me so 
far superior over all I have ever tried.” 


His reference is to 


Bausch & Lomb 
TESSAR 


The Supreme Anastigmat 


We are constantly receiving such voluntary trib- 
utes, for Tessar has maintained its supremacy since 
we introduced it in America nearly twenty years ago. 
It is a record of actual results that counts, and a 
Tessar user invariably becomes a Tessar enthusiast. 

This applies equally to Tessar 11b (F:6.3) for 
hand cameras and Tessar tc (F: 4.5) for the reflecting 
type. The former is nearly twice as fast and the 
latter more than three times as fast as ordinary lenses. 


Write for suggestive booklet, ‘‘What Lens 
Shall I Buy?” and latest reduced price list 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


689 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 


New York CxrcaGo SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON LONDON 


Leading American Makers of nan ped Lenses, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons) 
Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photo-Micrographie Apperatus, Range-Finders a 

‘un-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Priem Binoculars, Magnifiers 
and Other Hioh-Grade Optical Producte . 


———— —+ = 


= that 


—— 
—— oor 
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FOR PLATES AND FILMS ALL METAL—PATENTED 


PHOTO-PRINTERS 


GUARANTEED TO PRODUCE RESULTS ECONOMICALLY 


Increased sales demanding greater quantity 
production, with a reduction in cost of materials, 
automatically set a new price. By making your 
prints the RWK way you save 80% real cash 
and you also enjoy the most interesting part of 
photography. 


MODEL C 
Amateur Size 


MODEL D 
Commercial Size 


Price $7.22 8x10-$20. 11x14-$26. 


| DELIVERED IN U. S. A. COMPLETE.— WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
R. W. KITTREDGE CO., 812 West Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. - 
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BY; Will give greater intensification than 
‘4(4Y}) any other on the market. 
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“Ap ELIMINATION OF HYPO, BLEACHING, 
OR REDEVELOPING UNNECESSARY 


with »*TABLOID’~ 


Chromium Intensifier 


Simply rinse the fixed negatives several 
seconds, and immerse in the solution. Ten 
seconds is often sufficient. Then wash 
thoroughly same as after fixing. 


Quickly gives printing density to At dealers $.20, by post $.28 
your, apparently, useless negatives. 


Obtainable from all Photographic Dealers 


DEPT. A 
ae Burroughs Wellcome & Co., London (Eng.) 
New Yor«k: CHICAGO: MONTREAL: JOHN G. MARSHALL 
Bi sai gies Me ay pele 1752 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pho. 1121 Ad Rights Reserved 
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When all cameras seem the same, when things won't go 
right, when you are tired of photography—try a PICCO- 
LETTE. 

The ease of manipulation, the joy of owning a camera of 
mechanical perfection, the zest of knowing that you have 
the best that years of patient skill can afford will smooth 
away that feeling of discouragement and make photog- 
raphy again a pleasure. 

PICCOLETTE (achromatic lens) now costs only eight dol- 
lars. There is no better camera in the world that can be 
purchased at this price. 

PICCOLETTE is only one of a‘large line of CONTESSA- 
NETTEL cameras, all of which in addition to their sterl- 
ing lenses have special features which endear them to 
the wise amateur. 


Piccolette—-Achromatic Lens....... $ 8.00 | Piccolette—Teronar Riné 7. $4 :. $32.50 
Piccolette—Nettar F:6.8 anastigmat 11.50 | Piccolette—Zeiss F:6.3 ............ 62.50 
Piccolette—Citonar F:6.3 anastigmat 20.00 | Piccolette—Zeiss F:4.5 ..........-. 67.50 


COCARETTE, a one-piece 
aluminum rollfilm camera 
is equip with the new 
patented film guide that 


UNITAK uses rollfilm, 
plates or film pack. Al- 
though its full satisfaction 
is not felt until your first 


prevents film buckling and 
as many other advantages 
which any dealer will be 
glad to demonstrate. 


film has been developed, as 
soon as you see UNITAK 
you will know that it is a 
good camera. 


See your dealer at once, if he is unable to show 
you the complete CONTESSA-NETTEL line, 
send us his name and address and we will ar- 
range for a demonstration of the peculiar advan- 
tages of UNITAK and the entire famous 
CONTESSA-NETTEL line. 


G. GENNERT 


Sole Distributor 


Los Angeles 
206-8 Spring St. 


COCARETTE UNITAK 


New York 
24-6 E. 13th St. 


Chicago 
13-41 N. Wabash Ave. 


Seattle 
2102 First Ave. 
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Smith Soft 


Focus Lenses 


Learn : Va 
Photo $e 


E 
> 


Establish Yourself as a 


Photographic Expert ee i eases 

Loam ae yp an Expert : oa z SYNTHE TI C F:-5 

quickly during your spare paras £ = 

tere. - Save ae high cost Ot Ta. i 
of residence school instruc- 

tion and secure practical training under | — VISUAL QUALI TY f:4.5 
a successful photographer. —for Portraiture 


Make $50.00 a Week on the Side WOLFE ARTISTIC 


If you hike to take pictures you can suc- — for Diffusing 
ceed. Noexperience necessary. I’ll show 
you how to start in business for yourself 
—command a large salary—enjoy an in- 
come on the side. iNew Catalogue in course of preparation 


SEND FOR MY It’s only eens! Se or 


Send for circular 


must act at once. 


UNUSUAL OFFER will do. Pinkham & Smith Company 


R. DUPONT, Director 
-294 B St. 13 Bromfield St. 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIOS, Inc. ee 


Dept. A5 3601 Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 


In response to numerous requests for a book on pictorial landscape photography which 
shall express the highest modern developments in this popular pense of the art, we have re- _ 
printed with some changes and additions the series of papers under the title 


_ PICTORIAL LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY 


BY THE 


PHOTO PICTORIALISTS OF BUFFALO 


which were orginally published serially in AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Here we have a series of essays produced by an earnest group of workers who have goneas 
far in the production of photographic landscapes on the grand scale as any workers in the 
world. These essays express completely their theory of the photography of landscape, their 
methods of work in the field, their technical equipment, the production of negatives and the 
ee of finished prints from them. To them are added two chapters on gum-printing 
methods. 

The illustrations are 53 in number, illustrating their theories, and showing what the group 
has done in a in the production of pictorial landscapes. 

A list of the chapters follows: 

1. Pictorial Landscape Photography; Its Nature and Scope. 2. Some Notes on 
Equipment; Size; On Lenses; rhe Camera; A Useful Accessory. 3. On Field 
Tactics; Where and When; On the Spot; On Technique. 4. The Negative and its 
Enlargement. 5. Modification of the Negative. 6. Carbon and Other Printing 
Processes. 7. Carbon Printing; Preparation of the Transfer Paper; Sensitizing the 
Tissue; Printing; Development. 8. The Presentation of the Print. Appendix 
A. The Color of the Print. Appendix B. The Advantages of Small Groups of Work- 
ers. Appendix C. Multiple Gum Printing, by Paul Lewis Anderson. Appendix D. 
Gum-Bromide Printing, by William S. Davis. 

252 pages, size 74x10. Price, bound in red cloth, $3.50 


American Photographic Publishing Co., Boston 17, Mass. 
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ILEX-ACME 


in name in results 


ILEX-ACME PORTRAIT F:3.8 IN NEW STUDIO SPEED SHUTTER 


neers the Oe ie world expresses a need, Ilex puts brain and brawn 
wea] to the task of supplying the want. 

=< PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS WANT AND NEED THE 
ILEX-ACME to obtain better results in Child Photography and unexcelled 


Portraiture. 


The F: 3.8 is a very high speed portrait lens equipped with a new patented 
diffusion attachment in combination with a studio shutter having automatic 
speeds, ranging from one second to 1/1ooth second and T & B, or our regular 
studio model equipped with focusing device and new iris diaphrag m. 

The ILEX-ACME Portrait F:5 is an inexpensive type, which <= ae ee the 
speed of the F':3.8, nevertheless gives pleasing results of large head work or 
where speed is not "essential. 


A 15 day trial of our F:3.8 Portrait or F:5 Portrait lenses in either of ournew 


studio shutters will demonstrate to you their indispensability in your studio. 
Your dealer will supply you—or write us for particulars. 


ILEX OPTICAL CO. 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK | U. S. A. 


‘Pioneers in the successful making and marketing of 
shutters with the revolutionizing wheel retarder. 
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GRAF SUPER LENSES 


THE UTMOST IN QUALITY 


fuj HERE is only one way to buy 

a lens. Get one and try it 
out. If it beats all the others, 
keep it, and keep only the one which 
beats all the others, as that is the 
best. If you do that, you will buy 
a Graf lens 


RASye 


The Super Anastigmat The Variable 


GRAF OPTICAL CO., South Bend, Ind. 


EUGENE HUTCHINSON 


410 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Office: JOHN WALLACE GILLIES 


80 W. 40TH ST. NEW YORK 


GRAF SUPER LENSES 


SCO DELUXE CAMERAS, 
when fitted with Rodenstock’s 
Anastigmats, are the model of 
perfection — a tribute to its 
, originators. 
(IN SITST > Send for descrip- 
on getting tise matter. 


~RODENSTOCK | i peter 
ANASTIGMAT LFNSES aeteek re: me Ex- 


W. J. LAFBURY CO. Regular and and 


305 N.§% Ave.- Chicago -Graflex. 


‘Bass Service is worth even more 
than the money we save” say thou- 
sands of our customers. 


Write to Graflex Headquarters for 
all your photographic needs. 
Everything worth while in Photo 
_ Apparatus. 


Largest stock of Motion Picture Cameras 
and Projectors in the country. 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 


109 N. Dearborn St. Dept. A Chicago, Ill. 


Amplify the Negative 


A simple contact print conveys x) 
only a fragment of the full mes- #7 
sage to our senses. Why waste Ix 
half your effort and cash pro- 

ducing negatives with : 
fine detail born to be 
unseen? The answer 4 
will be mailed on re- 
quest by 


Parallax Reflector Co. ise a 
MIDLAND PARK ny _ 
NEW JERSEY Ae. 


HIGGINS’ 
Photo Mounter Paste 


The kind you.are sure 
to use with continuous 


satisfaction. 
At Dealers Generally 
Chas. M. Higgins & Co. 
Seat hes: Manufacturers 
Chicago, London 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Get rid of what you [ LENSES |=: I buy, sell and ex- 
de not need for | LENSES | shanee lenses and 
something you need all other 
Good Photographic & Motion Picture Appar alas popening 


Let me quote you on anything wanted before closing your deal else- 
where—it will pay you! any Really Genuine Bargains constantly 
on hand and coming. Certain pen mopeon and Moving Picture 
Apparatus on Installment Plan. Catalog sen 
RALPH J.GOLSEN .. . 1128 Ariyte St., Chicago 


1000 EXPERIMENTAL EXPOSURES 


will not give you as much information as the 


NO. 2 HARVEY EXPOSURE METER 
which costs Par’ including Book 40 on 
AUTOMATIC PLATE DEVELOPMENT 


MOTION PICTURE METER $2.00; your dealer or 


G. L. HARVEY, 105 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Second-Hand Lenses 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Werk just as well as new ones. Send fer eur Bargain List. 


HYATT’S PHOTO SUPPLY HOUSE 


Dept. L., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


50 Negatives for Only $1.00 


These Negatives are New, Sharp Focus Pleasing Poses of 


Popular Moving Picture Stars 
Are of Moving Picture Film Size and include such stars as 
Minter, Normand, Valentino, Pickford, etc. 


FILM EXCHANGE, 837 Bowery, Akron, O. 
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lca Ideal B With 
Dominar Lens and 
Compur Shutter 


$85.00 


A new lens made by Ica—an objective 
that the most discriminating photographer 
will be proud of. 

For those who desire Ica quality at a 
moderate price, the Dominar will make a 


strong appeal. 

The Icarette C, fitted with the Dominar 
Lens and the Compur Shutter, is $57.50. 
Other Ica Cameras with the Dominar Lens 
at proportionately attractive prices. 

At leading camera stores—ask your dealer 
to show them to you. 


HAROLD M. BENNETT U.S. Agent. 153 West 23rd Street, New York 
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AN EXHAUSTIVE WORK ON AN IMPORTANT SUBJECT 


_ The continuous interest in photography in natural colors, and the want of a complete and comprehensive 
working manual on this subject, have led to the preparation of the book here announced, a thoroughly practical 
work which gives little space to history and theory, but does contain practical working directions, including 
every detail of formula and manipulation, for every process of natural color photography which has any claim 
to t compost utility or any theoretical importance. The author is a photographic research chemist of the 
widest experience in both Europe and America, author of ‘“‘Wall’s Dictionary of Photography,” ‘The Car- 
bon Process,”’ etc., translator and co-author with Dr. E. Kénig of “‘Natural Color Photography,” one of the 
editors of Cassell’s ‘‘Cyclopedia of Photography,”’ etc., etc. The subjoined summary of the contents well 
shows the completeness and importance of the work. 


PRACTICAL 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


By E. J. WALL, F.C. S., F.R. P.S. 


Chapter I. — The Spectrum — Color Formation. 
es Chapter II— The Sensitive Plates— How to Prepare Them — How to Back them — Commercial] 
es. 
._ Chapter III — Color Filters — Breaking up the Spectrum — Additive and Subtractive Filters — How 
to Make Filters —— Commercial Filters — How to Cement Filters — Mounting and Using Filters. 

Chapter IV — The Dark Room — Safelights — How to Make them — Desensitizing Plates for Develop- 
ment in Bright Light — Developers and Development — Fixing and Washing. 

Chapter V — The Camera and Exposure — Construction of a Single-Exposure, Three-image Camera — 
Lenses — Exposures — Filter Ratios — Marking the Separation Negatives for Later Identification. 

Chapter VI — Subtractive Processes — Superimposed Carbon Prints — Theory of Carbon Printing — 
Sensitizing the Tissues — Printing — Development — Transfer to Final Support in Superposition — Cement- 
ing — The Raydex Process. 

Chapter VII. — The Imbibition Process — Pinatype — How to Make the Printing Platee— Sensitizing 
— Printing — Staining — Pulling the Images — Registration — Improving Imperfect Results. 

Chapter VIII — Relief Processes — The Positive — Bleaching — Staining and Printing — The Etching 
Process — The Negatives — Etching, Staining and Printing — Developed Relief Processes — Working Details. 

Chapter IX — Mordanting and Toning Processes — The Diachrome Process — Manipulation — D 
and Staining — The Copper Mordanting Process — The Vanadium Mordanting Process — The Chemical To 
Process — Combination of Processes. 

Chapter X — The Three-Color Gum-Bichromate Process — Treatment of the Paper — Preparing the 
Coating — Pigments — Coating the Paper — Exposure, Development and Recoating — Registration. 

Chapter XI — Three-Color Lantern Slides — Use of Celluloid Film — Making the Emulsion — Senst- 
tizing — Printing — Staining — Pinatype Slides — Assembling. 

Chapter XII—Screen Plates — History — Theory — Separate and Combined Methods — The 
Compensating Filter — Position of the Film— How to Make the Filters — Flashlights and aA tig, secon 
Filters — Exposure of the Screen Plates — Meters — Development — Desensitizing — Reversal of the Image 
— The Second Development — Intensification — Fixation and Drying — Varnishing — Artificial Light Work 
— Failures and Remedies — Exhibiting Screen Plates — Projection — Printing from Screen Plates — Filters 
and Manipulation — Mathematics of Necessary Distances — Stereoscopic Work with Screen Plates. 

Chapter XIII— The Bleach-Out Process — Fugitive Dyes— Preparation of Sensitive Matertal 
— Printing and Fixing. ’ 

Chapter XIV— The Lippmann Process or Interference Heliochromy — History — Theory — The 
Nature of Light — Interference Phenomena — Preparing the Sensitive Film — Sensitizing for Color — The 
Plateholder — Exposure — Development and Fixing — Viewing the Colors. 

Chapter XV — The Seebeck Process, or Photography with Silver Subchlorides — Another Laboratory 
Process — History — Making the Paper — Printing. 

Chapter XVI — The Diffraction Process — Diffraction Gratings — Making the Plates — Printing — 
Viewing — Reproduction. 

Chapter XVII — The Prismati® Dispersion Process — Construction of Apparatus — Operationa, 

Chapter XVIII — Two-color Processes, Bi-packs and Tri-packs — Discussion of Definition — Methode, 
Adjustments and Operative Details — Kodachrome. 

Chapter XIX — Cinematography in Colors — History and Difficulties — Proposed Methods — Future 
Possibilities. 

The book will be a substantial octavo. well bound in red cloth, illustrated with numerous diagrams. It 
will be published about June 1, 1922. 


Bound in red cloth, price $3.00 


American Photographic Publishing Company 
428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. | 
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HIEROGLYPHIC OR GREEK METHOD 
OF LIFE DRAWING 


By Adolphe Armand Braun 


HIS valuable work, including the 
principles of a novel method of draw- 
ing the human figure from life or from 

posed photographs of models, has met a 
most enthusiastic reception in England, 
where this method was originated and the 
book first published. Three large editions 
have been taken by the English market, and 
we feel that it is a great privilege to be allow- 
ed to introduce it in this country 


This method has many novel features; its object 
is to interest, to instruct, and to inspire, and its. 
claims are based not entirely upon its originality, 
but by appealing to the imagination of his readers, 
the author hopes to convey to their minds in a rapid 
and pleasant way many facts which would otherwise 
take them’a long time to assimilate. 

The book has been written with the idea that it 
should be used in a variety of ways, and the pictures 
are designed to be used for study and reference. 

It contains about one hundred fine reproductions 
from nude photographs from the life of a female 
model of exceptional excellence and attraction. 


The diagrams are numerous, running into hun- 
dreds, and are accompanied by notes which render 
them independent from the letterpress. The work 
has been conceived on such lines as to make it 
self-sufficient, and it is not in any sense an adapta- 
tion of any of the existing books. 

Bones and muscles have been given new names, 
easy to recollect and associate with their use, shape 
or location. The Atlas bone, for instance, has been 
called the nodding bone, because by its structure 
and contact with the skull, it controls the move- 
ment by which we nod.and shake our head. The 
axis bone has been renamed NO bone, because the 
construction of this bone enables us to turn the head 
from side to side. As the anatomical names are also given in connection with the new 
names, students may adopt or drop either as they choose. 

Reasons have been given wherever needful, and the whole system has been made as 
simple and comprehensive as possible. 
Miss Dorothy Lees, the model, has contributed an able article on the art of posing. 


Mr. Champneys has designed some attractive compositions to amplify the idea 
of the poses. 
Mr. L. C. Bruno has designed the cover. | 


Mr. H. R. Millar has contributed many notes on figure drawing which his experience 
as an eminent and successful black and white artist render exceptionally valuable, 


Every artist, designer, photographer, art teacher, and student of art or anatomy 
will find this book of very considerable interest and value. 


PRICE $7.50 POSTPAID 
American Photographic Publishing Co., 428 Newbury St., Boston 17, Mass. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Terms — Non-displayed advertisements under this head 5 cents 
fer word. Heavy-faced type 8 cents per word. Count every 
word, number and initial, including heading and address. 
No advertisement less than $1.00. Cash must accompany 
order. Latest date, 9 a. m. 5th of month previous to date of 
publication. 

Warning — Do not send goods on approval to strangers unless 
you are sure that a deposit to the value has been made with 
us or some other responsible person. Do not send money 
to strangers for goods without investigating their responsibility. 
Goods may be isent by express C O. D. with privilege of 
examination, without risk of loss on either side. The pub- 
lishers of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY cannot accept 
responsibility for loss when such elementary precautions are 
not observed. 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 428 Newbury St., BOSTON 17, MASS. 


— 


CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE — 5 x7 Seneca Improved View, case and six 
plate holders, 74 inch f:7.5 Turner-Reich in shutter. $30.00. 
man No. 3 Ansco V¥ P. Speedex. H. A. LAKIN, Emerson, 

ow 


FOR SALE — Vest pocket focal plane cameras, closing to 
34 inches square by an inch thick, focussing, fast anastigmats, 


merchandise, charges prepaid. CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 
124 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


WE BUY, sell, exchange, cameras, lenses, binoculars; 
firearms taken in trade, spot cash paid for good equipment, 
NATIONAL CAMERA EXCHANGE, 20 Washington Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE.— Ernemann Street camera, 9 x 12 cm and 
outfit. Lens C. P. Goerz double anastigmat Dagor 1:6.8, 
135 mm. Tropical model of wonderful construction and 
appearance. Focal plane shutter. Price reasonable. R. 
MUENZEL, 28 Washington Ave., Clifton, N. J. 


FOR SALE — 3A Kodak 7:7 Anastigmat lens. Graphic 
Finder. Like new. Reasonable. ALBERT TUCHER, 
504 West 13ist Street, New York, N. Y. 


- FOR SALE — Auto Graflex Jr., Tessar f:4.5. Perfect 
condition $60.00. ALBERT BECKER, 523 Eighth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


_ FOR SALE — Heliar lens iris diaphragm and barrel, 7} 
inches focus, $54.00. 94 inches focus $95.20. _Collinear lens 
iris diaphragm and barrel, 8 inches focus $58.00, 12 inches 
focus $108.00. Subject to prior sale. Mammoth Company 
Inc., Market & 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COLLECT AND SELL NAMES and addresses. Big 
income. Detailed instructions only 50 cents. Send orders 
to FINCH SUPPLY COMPANY, Applegate, Michigan. 

MAKE MONEY with your camera. The Lancaster 
Course instructs you thoroughly. Big variety. Markets 
enormous. Send 4 cents in stamps for instructive free book- 
let. LANCASTER STUDIOS, 409 F Wright-Callender 
Building, Los Angeles, California. 


FOR SALE— DER BROMOLDRUCK, von Dr. A. Mebes 
2nd edition, 272 pages, 42 illustrations. The latest book on 
bromoil and bromoil transfer. Encyclopedic, for it gives 
all the formulas and methods ever proposed, with full details 
and critical explanations. Price $2.50. AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 428 New- 
bury St., Boston, 17, Mass. 

ACTINOL DEVELOPER for plates and papers, oz. 50 
cents. Sample free. All kinds of photo-chemicals, bromoil 
supplies, cameras, etc. J. B. CHRISTOPHERSON, Box 
1051, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

NEGATIVES RETOUCHED, lantern slides and prints 
made and colored for the trade and amateurs. A. P. DEM- 
ING, 8 William St., Auburn, N. Y. 


Special! 
A totally new Satista paper especially made 


for high grade portraiture. Cream stock, 
warm black tones, matt surface. 


Sample portrait mailed to photographers on request 
WILLIS & CLEMENTS Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUNN “The Lens Man” Offers | 


Used 


3A Graflex and 10 Tessar Lens....... $75.00 
V. P. Film Plate Tenax-Dagor ........ 35.00 
4” Kraus Zeiss F-3, 5 Barrel .......... 35.00 


And other Bargains—Write your wants 


HATHAWAY DUNN, Inc., 22E 30, New York 


Illustrated Guide and Descriptions 
of Photographic Inter-Lens 
Shutters with Directions 
for Cleaning and 
Repairing. 

By WILLIAM O. HAMMER 
The Only Work in Print on Repairing Shutters 


Shows working parts of all makes three times their 
natural size, with full instructions for repairing and 


assembling. Indispensable to every dealer and 
repairer. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


American Photographic Publishing Co. 
428 NewWbury St., Boston 17, Mass. 


Woodland 
Backgrounds 


MAKE BETTER PICTURES 


There’s a Woodland Background 
for every purpose—studio, home 
portraiture, commercial. 


Woodland Backgrounds are mod- 
ern, up-to-date, different and 
always rich in tone. 


Let’s get acquainted. You may 
count on our interest to serve 
you. 


RTT |) CY \ ES 


Woodland Background Studio 


140 Woodland Avenue Gardner, Mass. 
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HAMMER PLATES are dependable under the most 
trying conditions of heat and humidity. 

They develop quickly with firm, tough films and 
cannot be excelled. 

Special brands for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) and Extra Fast (blue label) 
Plates for field and studio work and 


Hammer’s Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic 
Plates for color-values. 


REG. TRADE MARK 


Send for Hammer’s little book, ‘‘A Short Talk on Negative Making,”’ 
(10th edition) just off the press. 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE COMPANY 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI ST. - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Kodak Finishers--Attention! 


The Speed Printer, Better Than Ever 


MADE IN TWO MODELS# 
Model F. 


This needs no introduction. It is the Speed 
Printer that found so much favor last year. 


PRICED NOW AT $80.00 
Model H. 


This is an All Automatic Speed Printer where 
the operator feeds in the paper and where the 
completed print is automatically discharged from 
the machine. 


PRICED AT $85.00 


Ask your dealer. He should know. Circular on request. 


SPECIALTY: MFG. CO., 83 Columbia St., Seattle, Wn., U. S. A. 


Model H 
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SHAWPRINTS 


A new series of 


original photo- 


graphs for use in 
place of the living 
model by artists, 


students, etc. 


Highest quality 
in posing, lighting 


- — and arrangement. 
Olive Ann Alcorn 


Full details for 2 cent stamp 


SHAW PUBLISHING COMPANY 
44 BOYLSTON ST. DEPT. P. 7, BOSTON, MASS. 


Voigtlander Lenses 


HELIAR and COLLENIAR 


Universally recognized as the perfect lens 


Voigtlander Cameras 


Avus—Tourist— Alpine— Stereflectoscope 


Ask your dealer to show you 
these or write to us direct 


Berger Company, 1704 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


PLATINOTY PE 


(Pure Platinum) 


PALLADIOTYPE 


(Pure Palladium) 


SATISTA 


(Platinum and Silver) 


THE PAPERS DE LUXE 


Send for latest lists 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 


1814 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHEMISTRY 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


By WILLIAM R. FLINT, Ph.D. 


The part played by chemistry in photography is so 
important that a knowledge of photographic chemis- 
try is a big help to the photographer. e does not 
need to be a chemist to understand the valuable 
material the author has placed in this book. It 
explains the types of chemical actions that have to 
do with photography, makes clear the application 
of each to some photographic process, and gives the 
reader such a clear idea of what he is doing chemically 
while he works photographically, that he cannot fail 
to make systematic progress. 


List of Chapters 

1. Introductory 

2. Chemical Reaction 

3. Light and Chemical Reaction’ 

4. Applied Photo-Chemistry of Silver Salts 

5. Chemistry of Developments 

6. Chemistry of the Fixing Process 

7. After-Treatment of the Negative 

8. Printing Processes with Silver Salts 

9. Printing Processes with Iron Salts 
10. Printing Processes with Chromium Salts 
11. The Chemicals of Photography. 
Appendix — Tables, Formulas and Useful Informa- 

tion. 


econd edition, 218 pages, bound in red cloth, $2.50 


American Photographic Publishing Co. 


428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS 


M’f’d by Fred’k W. Keasbey, Morristown, N. J. 
Your dealer, or 


DUNN, THE LENS MAN, Sole Distributor 
22 East 30th St., New York 


= HYrPONO BW 


Hypo Eliminator for professional, amateur and photo finishing 

lants. The Great Time and Water Saver. With a 4oz. bottle of 

ypono thousands of negatives and prints may be completely 
washed in 5 minutes without any after effects. At your dealer’s “a 
postpaid on receipt of 50c. West of the Mississippi and Canada 60 


Sole American Agent 


TOM HADAWAY Depi. 4 Montgomery, N. Y. 


Thirteenth Season--Spring and Summer Sessions 


Clarence H. White School of Photography 


CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 


MAY 15 TO MAY 31 JULY 3 TO AUGUST25 
Training for artists in photography 
For further information address 
CLARENCE H. WHITE 460 West 144th Street New York City 


Seltona 


SELF-TONING PAPER 
BEAUTIFUL SEPIA PRINTS—FIXING ONLY 
At Your Dealer, or 


J. L. LEWIS, 522 Sixth Ave., New York 
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METEOR 


FLASH 
POWDER 


JULY 


$50 PRIZE 


COMPETITION 
OPEN TO ALL 


Closing Date Sept. 1, 1922 


Pictures must be taken with Meteor Flash 
Powder or Cartridges and must have been 

made prior to June 15, 1922. We will buy 

the negative of any picture we may select for 

advertising purposes even though it may not 

—— prize. Literature direct or from your 
ealer. 


JOHN G. MARSHALL 


1752 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Ty sunshine and 
hypo paper—the 
rich carbon sepia 
double weight paper with 
which you can produce 
better prints than you 


ever made before. 


A fair impression of 
the simplicity, the beauty 
and rare quality of 


MIMOSA 
AUROTY PE 


cannot be conveyed with 
printer’s ink—it must be 
tried to be appreciated. 


Ask your dealer or write to 


HAROLD M. BENNETT 


153 West 23rd Street 
New York City 


ep 
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AUROTY PE 


' 
» 


THE LARGEST 


AND MOST COMPREHENSIVE 


CATALOGUE 


EVER OFFERED TO 


CAMERA ENTHUSIASTS 


Your copy is ready. Send in your name 


and address, right now, while you have 


this notice before you. 


CAMERAS—KODAKS—LENSES 
AND SUPPLIES 


of every description are listed in this 
catalogue, at the very lowest possible 
prices. 


EVERY ITEM GUARANTEED 


Besides, you have the privilege of testing 
what you purchase, 10 days. After 
which time, if unsatisfactory, you can 
return and we will refund in full. 


REMEMBER TOO:— 


that we PREPAY TRANSPORTA- 
TION on all orders calling for new 
Cameras, Kodaks, or Lenses, excluding 
View outfits, and supplies, 


WE HAVE HUNDREDS OF 


unsolicited testimonials from customers 
who are pleased with our service as well 
as merchandise. We can do likewise 
for you. 


WE BUY OR TRADE OUTFITS 


Perhaps you have one you wish to trade 
or sell. Send in a complete description 
of it, and we will make you the very best 
offer in cash or trade. 


ASK FOR OUR SPECIAL BOOK 


of used BARGAINS 
issued free on request. 


Central Camera Co. 


Dept. A-53, South Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HY POCIDE 


(METEOR) 


ELIMINATES HYPO 
IN THREE MINUTES 


Rinse the fixed negatives or prints for one min- 
ute and immerse in: HYPOCIDE one ounce, 
water two quarts for three minutes. Then wash 
for five minutes and puttodry. Nohypoor Hy- 
pocide will remain in the film. A four ounce 
bottle: at your dealer $.50, by post $.65 


DEPT. A 
JOHN G. MARSHALL 


1752 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ARTISTS 


Professional and Amateur 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Can Find Exceedingly 


Artistic Papers 


(Both Light and Heavy) 


Mounting 
Sketches and Pnnts 


AT 


THE SEYMOUR CO. 


245 Seventh Avenue 
(Cor. 24th St.) 


NEW YORK CITY 
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THE 


ROCKFORD PRINT WASHER 


FOR THE FINISHING TRADE 


The Rockford Print Washer is designed for the Finisher 
With its drum of but 14inches in diameter it is just large 
enough to handle 150 to 250 prints to a batch. A washer 
which is just large enough to handle a given number of 
prints will be the most efficient washer—for washing 
efficiency depends, to a great extent, upon the number of 
it ash the water changes in the tank during the washing 
period. 


ROCKFORD PRINT WASHERS are made to-stand 
years of service. It has a drum of square section perfor- 
ated metal with ends reinforced. It has a strong frame 
supporting a heavily galvanized tank. There are no small 
parts to get out of order—it is simplicity itself. An Em- 
erson 1/20 H. P. motor drives a wide friction tire which 
rides the drum above water level. Its raising catch is 
automatic and the driving shaft is so designed that other ' 
units may be coupled to the first where extremely large 
capacity is needed. 

A Large per cent of Your Production Cost is — 
Labor. During the height of the season you can hardly 
afford to have one of your assistants wasting time over a 
washing tray. Inan average plant the Rockford Print 
Washer will pay for itself twice in one season. Write us 
for further information. 


PRICE, $75.00 
Rockford Appliances for sale by Our Established Dealers 


CKFORD PHOTO APPLIANCE Co. 


ROCKFORD ILLINOIS 


JULY 


$50 PRIZE 


Competition 


CLOSING DATE SEPT. 1, 1922 


Pictures must be colored with our colors, 
and colored prior to June 15, 1922. Open 
to all—Professionals and Amateurs alike. 


_ .Literature direct or from dealer. 


PHOTO OIL COLORS 


TRANSPARENT PERMANENT 
DEPT A 


METEOR PHOTO CHEMICALS 


JOHN G. MARSHALL, 1752 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
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Revolving Back 


GRAEFLEX, Jr. 


For pictures 
274 x 3/4 inches 


Gets into action quick/ly—the focusing hood unfolds into 
position at the release of a catch; the lens shield springs 
open at a slight turn of the focusing knob. 


Makes vertical exposures the long way of the film without 
turning the camera on its side. The revolving back works 


smoothly and is positively light tight. 
Uses cut film, plates, roll film or film packs in the proper . 


Graflex attachments. 


Compact construction incorporates all these advantages, in 
addition to the basic Graflex features, in a small camera, 
convenient to carry and easy to use. 


Revolving Back Graflex Junior, with 
Kodak Anastigmat lens /.4.5 $111.00 


New Graflex catalog by mail or at your dealer’s 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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For conventence, the 


Pocket 
Premo 


To load, insert a film pack and the Pocket 
Premo is ready for twelve exposures. Done in 


daylight. 


To carry, slip the camera into your coat pocket 
or into a neat leather carrying case. 


To use, draw down the bed and the lens front 
snaps forward into position, ready for action. 


Makes pictures 214 x 3)4 inches, has Meniscus Achromatic 
lens and Kodak Ball Bearing shutter. Price $11.00 


New Premo catalog free by mail or at Kodak dealers’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester Optical Department ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Finish the fun 
—develop your 
own vacation 
films with the 


Kodak Film Tank 


Film development is easy for everyone and 
results that are right every time are assured. Just 
follow the simple directions. 

Film development the Kodak Tank way is 
all done in daylight. Let your dealer show what 
a simple, inexpensive process it is. _ 


Kodak Film gees $3.00 up 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N.Y., The Kodak City 
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A New Model Kodak 


No. 1 Autographic 
Kodak Special 


Pocket size, yet ready 
for pictures hitherto 
considered within the 
: scope of larger cam- 
= ay on “4 tee ly. 


gv 


Each appointment of the No. 1 Specia/ means good pictures 
easily made. 

The Eastman-made, Kodak Anastigmat Lens /. 6.3. as- 
sures negatives of distinctive sharpness and brilliance—neg- 
ative size, 214 x 3)4 inches. 

The Eastman-made, Kodamatic shutter has seven speeds 
from 1/2 to 1/200 second as well as time and bulb actions, 
an ample range for pictures in the entire hand camera field. 
The Kodamatic may be depended upon for scientific ac- 
curacy of exposure, readily controlled. - 

In appearance and performance No. 1 Kodak Specza/ 
easily holds a place of its own among hand cameras. 


See it at your dealer’s. 


Price $ 50.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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The all-around utility paste in 
the Yellow Tube 


Kodak Photo Paste 


An Eastman product, made in the same labo- 
ratory that produces the famous Eastman Tested 
chemicals. It will keep fresh and moist to the 


last dab. 


Kodak Photo Paste now comes in an im- 
proved tube. The spreader top and the friction 
cap, which is weighted so the shank will remain 
upright when not in the tube, eliminate muss 
and fuss. 


Price 15c¢ per 2-0z. tube 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 


At your dealer’s | 
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Tint your prints with natures colors 


Velox ‘Transparent 
Water Color Stamp Outfit 


Just add water to Velox Stamps and you can readily put 
the colors your eye saw into the pictures your Kodak made. 
Velox Water Colors blend perfectly and yield absolute 
transparency and permanent brilliance. 

The outfit includes mixing palette, three brushes, and 
Velox Transparent Water Color Stamp Book with twelve 
sheets of colors, each scored into twenty-six stamps. It comes 
conveniently packed in a neat cardboard case. 


Velox Transparent Water Color Stamp Outfit, $1.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 


At Kodak Dealers’ 
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Kodak Cut Film 


In addition to offering you every plate advan- 
tage, Kodak Cut Film weighs but a fraction as 
much, is unbreakable, non-halation, easier to 
handle,and produces negatives of superior quality. 


It is supplied in two speeds—regular Kodak Cut Film, 
equal in speed to the best portrait plate emulsion, and Kodak 
Cut Film Super Speed which is extra fast to cope with dif- 
ficult photographic conditions. 

The Kodak Cut Film Sheath adapts any plate Raider for 
use with Kodak Cut Film, and with the Combination Back 
both regular and Spfecia/ models of the Nos. 3 and + 3H Kodaks 


can be adapted for its use. 


Prices 
24X34 3X44 384X572 4¥5 5X7 

Modsk Cut Sin oe: |. 5a a $0.46 $0.67 $0.93 $0.93 $1.50 
Kodak Cut Film Super Speed, doz...... Be ees eee ho ee ek Mee 
Roda Cut Mimi oneatn......,..... IO sie: as ae 
No, 2 Eastinan Mitn Sheath) 502 i St Ce SAS .20 
Combination Back with ground glass, 

for Nos. 3 or 3A Kodaks, Regular Model. ...................-2+ 4:00 
Ditte, fot Nol Reda Spiral: 2). UPR. SORA 4.50 
Dorttc, 408 Dee. FA ee OIE ns as cs teen cis ernees 5.00 


The Prices of Kodak Cut Film Include the Excise Tax. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
All Dealers’ . 
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Release the catch— 
pull down the bed and— 
you are ready for the picture. 


No.1 Pocket Kodak Series 11 


By means of the Self Erecting Front the fixed focus lens of 


this new Kodak springs into position as soon as the bed 
is dropped. 

The Kodak slips into the pocket with space to spare and 
gives you pictures— good pictures of 
244 x 34 size—with a convenience 


heretofore unknown. 


The lens is carefully tested and 
the Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter 
with adjustable snapshot speeds 
of 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 second is 
reliable and accurate. The auto- 
graphic attachment is counter- 
sunk so the hand may have the 
flat surface of the camera back as 
a support while the date and title 
are noted. 


Price $13.50 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
At your Dealer’s 
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For amateurs, the new 


Kodak 
Auto-Focus 
Enlarger 


Slide the camera up on its stand- 
ard—see illustration——-and the 
. image grows, as indicated by the 


eS wert: 


* numbers on the scale, to a maxi- 


i Se 
i ee 
Se ak 
J fap Se 

Ray 


mum size of 3!4 times the dimen- 
‘ ° ° ‘ Close-up of cam- 
sions of the negative; slide it down 


era and auto- 
focus mecha- 


and the image shrinks, but she 
focus ts always critically sharp. 


nism from rear. 


The automatic focusing mecha- —? 
nism takes care of that. at 


The enlarger takes either plate or film negatives up to 
4 x 6 inches and makes prints on Bromide Paper up to 14x21 
inches. Complete with Kodak Anastigmat Lens, negative 
holder, paper holder, set of flexible metal masks in six sizes 
and electric cord and plug, but without the 60 watt Mazda 
lamp required for illumination. 


Kodak Auto-Focus Enlarger. ..... $35.00. : = 


Price includes Excise Tax 
Diffusing Disc for soft focus effects . . . 1.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


, ROCHESTER, N. Y. : 7 
a At your Kodak dealer’s | 
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